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Editorial Note 


With this issue of Leeds Studies in English I complete my term as Editor. The 
editorial baton now passes to Dr Lesley Johnson. It is my pleasure to thank Lesley, 
my other colleagues on the Editorial Board and, not least, Mrs Pam Armitage for 
invaluable help of many kinds over the last three years. 


Andrew Wawn 



On the Transmission and Phonology of The Battle of 

Brunanburh 

Peter Orton 


The Old English poem The Battle of Brunanburh, which forms the annal for the year 
937 in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, commemorates the victory won in that year by 
an army of West Saxons led by TEJielstan king of Wessex and his brother Eadmund 
over a combined army of Irish Norse and Scots under their respective kings Anlaf 
and Constantine. The poet gives the site of the battle as ymbe ('around') 
Brunanburh (line 5); 1 but the place-name continues to resist firm localization; 2 
indeed, there is evidence of confusion or ignorance about the site of the battle as 
early as the tenth century. 3 Much of the recent scholarly work on the poem 
addresses itself to this problem. Textual and linguistic questions have been largely 
set aside since the publication of Alistair Campbell's authoritative edition of 1938. 4 
Campbell gave very close attention to these matters, and his thoroughness and acuity 
seldom leave much scope for disagreement; but a few of his conclusions might, after 
over fifty years, usefully be reviewed. Here I shall concentrate on some 
uncertainties about the poem's early transmission and original linguistic character. 

An outline of the relationships between the manuscript texts of the poem is a 
necessary preliminary to discussion. The Battle of Brunanburh (hereafter Brb) 
survives in four manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: MSS Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College 173 (A, known as 'The Parker Chronicle'), in which the 
poem is written in a mid-tenth century (post-955) hand; British Library, Cotton 
Tiberius A.vi (B), written in the period 977-9; British Library, Cotton Tiberius B.i 
(C), where the poem appears in a mid-eleventh century hand; and British Library, 
Cotton Tiberius B.iv (D), also of the mid-eleventh century. 5 Campbell showed 
beyond reasonable doubt that none of these four manuscript texts of Brb derives, 
directly or indirectly, from any of the others. 6 The two latest texts, C and D, are 
clearly independent of each other, for D has corruptions riot repeated in C in 5 
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heordweal for C's bordweall, 10 heted for hettend, 20 reed for seed , 23 heora flyman 
for hereflymon, 24 mycelscearpum for mylenscearpum, etc., and C has corruptions 
independent of D in 3 ealdorlagne for D's ealdorlangne, interpolated 7 ( and/ond) in 
20 and 31, 27 lipes for tides, 40 her (also B) for he, interpolated his in 41, and 57 
brodor for gebrodor. Neither D nor C can derive from the earlier B, which alone is 
corrupt in 6 headolina for heapolinda, 18 forgrunden for ageted, 42 forslegen for 
beslegen (D -slcegen), and 67 afylled for gefylled. Finally, none of these texts can 
derive from the fourth and earliest. A, for it has many corruptions which they do not 
repeat: 13 seegas hwate for B, C, D seega swate, 26 pee for para (D pcera) 5e, 26 cera 
gebland for eargebland, 35 cnearen for cnear on, 49 culbodgehnades for 
cumbolgehnastes, 56 7 eft hira land for eft ira (C, D yra) land, and 62 hasewan 
padan for hasopadan (C hasu-, D hasuwadan). Campbell was also able to show that 
texts B and C do not derive independently from the archetype of all four texts, but 
from an intermediate text which I shall call *B/C (Campbell's B-C), the evidence for 
which is the corrupt reading her for he in 40, which only B and C contain. 7 
Consequently, the B and C texts constitute a single witness to the archetypal text at 
points where they agree; only where they differ do their readings have independent 
value, and in such cases the decisive factor will be which variant has the support of 
A or D (or both). 

Campbell advanced two further theories about Brb' s transmission, both of 
which seem to me more questionable: firstly, that *B/C and D derive from a text 
which was distinct from, and later than, the archetype, and of which A was 
independent; and secondly, that the archetypal text was not an accurate reflection of 
the poet’s words because all four texts share corrupt readings at certain points. 8 The 
stemma below represents Campbell's reconstruction of Brb' s textual history: 
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*Z (earliest version) 


*X (archetype) 


A *Y 



C D 


The evidence for the existence of the text represented here by *Y is the 
agreement of B, C and D against A in two readings regarded by Campbell as inferior 
to A's: 18 guman beside A's guma, and 71 brade brimu for A's bradbrimu (or brad 
brimu). The first of these variations is given below in context (lines 17b-20b), with 
C acting as representative of the B, C and D texts: 

A C 

paer laeg secg maenig paer keg secg monig 

garum ageted, guma norperna garum ageted, guman nordeme 

ofer scild scoten, swilce Scittisc eac ofer scyld scoten, swilce Scyttisc eac 

werig, wiges saed. werig, wigges saed. 

[There lay many a man destroyed with spears, northern men shot over the shield, 
likewise Scottish, weary, sated with war.] 

In 18b, A's guma norperna, 'northern man', is grammatically nominative singular 
(my translation makes the phrase plural only because modem English does not offer 
an easy way of rendering the singular of the original), in agreement with singular 
secg mcenig, 'many a man’, in the previous line. The B, C and D version of the 
phrase, guman nordeme , is nominative plural. 9 Andreas 1116b-1118 provides a 
partial parallel to the construction in A: 
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pa waes rinc manig, 

gufifrec guma, ymb pass geongan feorh, 
breostum onbryrded to pam beadulace. 

[Then was many a man, warrior eager for strife, excited in his 
breast to the battle for the youth's life.] 10 

where gudfrec guma follows the singular number of rinc manig. There is no 
metrical distinction between A’s version of Brb 18b and that of the other texts; but 
that singular forms, as in A, were originally used in agreement with the singular 
secg mcenig in the previous line is suggested by the adherence to singular number 
subsequently throughout the sentence in all texts ( scoten , Scittisc, werig, seed). The 
form guman in B, C, D might, as Campbell suggests, have arisen by dittography of 
the initial n of norderne; but whether or not copying error was involved, guman , 
once introduced into the text, was evidently acceptable to subsequent copyists (the 
scribes of *B/C, B, C and D) as a plural, presumably because it is semantically, if 
not grammatically, appropriate in a context of reference to a plurality of men. 
However, it is obvious that the same consideration could form the basis of an 
argument that this corruption might have arisen in two independent lines of 
transmission, so it may be unwise to rely too heavily on the pattern of variants in 
this passage as evidence for the existence of the hypothetical *Y. 

The second textual variation adduced by Campbell as evidence of *Y is 
between 71a ofer bradbrimu (or brad brimu) in A, and B, C, D ofer brade brimu, 
where Campbell preferred A's version. There is no difference in meaning; both 
readings give 'over the broad seas'. Furthermore, both seem acceptable 
grammatically and metrically, whether bradbrimu in A is treated as a compound or as 
two separate words, brad brimu. The lack of inflection in A's brad (assuming that it 
is an independent word) is normal Old English for the accusative plural neuter which 
is required grammatically here. In B, C and D, the -e of brade represents a 
development in the accusative plural neuter of adjectives first attested in early West 
Saxon texts and common in later West Saxon.” Such a form need arouse no 
suspicion in a text dating from c. 937. 12 Thus brad and brade are equally convincing 
grammatically and historically as archetypal readings. The metrical criterion is 
similarly indecisive. If A's reading represents a compound bradbrimu, the verse 
ofer bradbrimu scans as Bliss's type d3b (x x - - x). 13 Alternatively, if (with 
Campbell) we take brad and brimu as separate words, the verse becomes an example 
of Bliss's 2C2b (x x - I ~ x), a type in which double alliteration (here on b) is 
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permissible (if not very common) in Beowulf}* The variant in B, C and D, ofer 
brade brimu, scans as 3Blb (xx-xl-j, here with resolution of the second stress), 
a type in which double alliteration is frequent in Beowulf} 5 Thus when all factors 
are taken into account it seems impossible to be certain of A's priority here; and this, 
together with the slight uncertainty about the significance of the variants in line 18b, 
weakens the case for Campbell's *Y. 16 

Campbell’s deduction that the archetype of Brb was corrupt is also doubtful. 
There are three points in the poem where, in his judgement, all four texts show 
corruptions traceable to the archetype: 12 A dcennede (the second n inserted 
superscript), B, C dennade, D dennode; 32 flotan (all texts); and 41 gefylled (all 
texts). The first of these had already provoked a large body of discussion and 
speculation by the time that Campbell published his edition, and his commentary 
offers a thorough review of the various suggestions that had been made. There is no 
need to repeat Campbell's discussion in its entirety here, to which the reader is 
referred. 17 The chief problem is that neither of the verbs *dcennian nor *dennian is 
recorded elsewhere in Old English, nor are there any certain cognates in other 
Germanic languages. Following Madden, Campbell emended to dunnade, 'became 
dark'; and in view of the apparent impossibility of making any sense of the 
manuscript forms, emendation does seem the only policy open to an editor. But if 
an emendation is to inspire confidence as a genuine restoration of an earlier reading, 
it should be possible to see how the corrupt readings the editor has replaced might 
have arisen from what he replaces them with. Campbell assumes that the archetype 
already contained the corruption dennode (or dennade) for dunnode, and would 
explain this original error by reference to 'the large number of times in which e 
occurs in the passage' (i.e. in lines 12b-13a). 18 He regards A’s dcennede as a 
secondary corruption of dennode!dennade in the archetype, 'due simply to the 
unfamiliarity of the form'. This reconstruction of the chain of error is not especially 
compelling, though one must agree that the archetypal form is likely to have been 
dennade or dennode , as attested by *B/C and D. The difficulty with Campbell's 
reconstruction is that neither dcennede nor dennode!dennade represents any known 
Old English word, so that the vital criterion of intelligibility cannot be applied to the 
problem. It is likely enough that one or other of these forms was intelligible to the 
Anglo-Saxon copyists of the poem, for dennode!dennade (unlike dcennede) was 
written or transcribed several times in the text’s history (in *B/C, B, C and D); but it 
seems impossible, in the midst of so many uncertainties, to maintain with any 
measure of confidence that the archetype contained a corrupt form. The archetypal 
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form was probably either dennade or dennode, as Campbell concludes; but without 
knowing what (if anything) it meant, or what (if anything) it replaced and why, it 
seems to me dangerous to assume corruption. After all, the form dennode shows 
the inflexional characteristics of a weak verb of the second class in the past tense 
singular; it looks as if it ought to mean something. Perhaps it represents a true Old 
English verb which happens to be unrecorded elsewhere. 

The second reading cited by Campbell as evidence of the corrupt condition of 
the archetypal text of Brb was 32 flotan. B's version is representative of the text of 
the passage in question: 


B 

Fife lagon 

on <5am campstede ciningas geonge 
sweordum aswefede, swilce seofone eac 
eorlas Anlafes, unrim herges 
flotan and Scotta. 

[Five young kings lay dead on the battlefield, put to sleep with 
swords, likewise seven of Anlaf s chiefs, (and) a countless 
number of the hostile force of flotan and Scots.] 19 

Campbell was dissatisfied with flotan which he saw as a genitive singular ('of the 
sailor') in a context demanding the genitive plural ('of the sailors'). He emended to 
the normal Old English form of the genitive plural, flotena, to achieve grammatical 
agreement in both case and number with the genitive plural Scotta. The emendation 
does not involve any metrical difficulties; but Dobbie has since drawn attention to 
'fleet', 'crews of ships' as an attested meaning of flota which, if accepted here, 
would allow the singular genitive, used in a collective sense, to stand. 20 
Emendation, and the assumption that the archetype was corrupt, seem inappropriate 
here when the grounds for defending the manuscript reading are so good. 

The third and last reading identified by Campbell as a corruption deriving from 
the archetype text of Brb is 41 gefylled. It occurs in a passage the transmission of 
which I attempted to trace in detail some years ago. 21 This is A's version of lines 
40b-44a: 
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A 

He wass his maega sceard, 
freonda gefylled on folcstede, 
beslagen set saecce, and his sunu forlet 
on waristowe wundun fergrunden, 
giungne ast gu5e. 

[He was sceard of(?) kinsmen, gefylled of(?) friends on the 
battlefield, deprived in strife, and left his son in the place of 
slaughter, destroyed by wounds, the young (man) in the battle.] 

There are two parallel sets of problems here which centre on the adjective sceard, the 
past participle gefylled, and the two genitive plural nouns mcega and freonda which 
respectively depend on them. The usual meaning of sceard in Old English is 
'notched', 'hacked', 'gashed' or 'mutilated', and gefylled would normally mean 
’killed'. Thus the first part of the sentence (I ignore the problem of the genitives for 
the moment) seems to say that 'He' (40b He, referring to Constantine, King of 
Scots) 'was mutilated ... killed' in the battle. However, the poet has just described 
(37-39) how Constantine survived the battle and returned to Scotland. Campbell 
notes the apparent inconsistency represented by gefylled and emends it to befylled, 
'deprived', 'bereft', so that verse 41a comes to mean 'bereft of friends', as a 
reference to heavy Scottish losses in the field. Campbell's emendation effectively 
irons out the problem of the relationship between the genitive freonda and the past 
participle (now befylled), though one would expect a dative (freondum ) rather than a 
genitive noun in the kind of construction Campbell's emendation creates. But 
Campbell does not emend sceard, interpreting it metaphorically in the unique sense 
of 'deprived', and interpreting the genitive mcega like freonda, as if it were a dative 
('He was deprived of kinsmen . . .'). The main point to be made here is not 
Campbell's inconsistent editorial policy in the face of two parallel textual difficulties, 
but simply the fact that mcega sceard and freonda gefylled, equally resistant to 
interpretation, seem to be identical in their grammatical structure and to represent 
variations of each other in the sentence in which they occur. They thus represent 
two closely linked problems of interpretation. Where we find, as we do here, two 
parallel examples in close proximity of a highly distinctive construction, it seems to 
me unsafe to assume corruption simply on the grounds that it is unique. So far as 
Campbell's replacement of gefylled by befylled is concerned, our knowledge of Old 
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English, and of the syntax of poetry in particular, is not extensive enough to inspire 
confidence in an emendation which leaves untouched the problem of the meaning of 
sceard and that of the syntax of the genitives. Again, it seems to me that the 
difficulties of interpretation here are not necessarily a sign that the text (as it appears 
in A, at least) is corrupt. One can understand why Campbell, as an editor, felt it 
necessary to emend here, and certainly the intelligibility of the passage is enhanced 
(for modern readers, at least) as a result; but befylled is not convincing as a 
restoration of the original reading at this point in the text. 

Campbell gave more detailed attention than most editors would today to the 
question of the linguistic character of the archetype of Brb (*X in the stemma given 
above) and of the original composition (*Z); but his methods, and some of his 
conclusions, are open to challenge. Campbell makes no use of metrical- 
phonological tests to determine any aspects of the original language of Brb. Nor, it 
seems to me, does he sufficiently emphasise that when an Old English poem 
survives, as Brb does, only in a copy or copies, the only aspects of the phonology 
of the original that can be established with certainty are those that are either common 
to all forms of the language at the time when the poem was composed, or confirmed 
by metrical criteria. As we shall see below, Campbell preferred other, more 
questionable methods. But his neglect of metrical-phonological tests could be 
defended from several points of view. For one thing, Brb is datable within 
unusually narrow limits by non-linguistic criteria (between 937 and 955), so the 
metrical-phonological tests which he might have used, which were originally 
devised as methods of dating Old English poems, would be of little value in this 
regard. Another defence lies in the fact that Brb is, as Old English poems go, a 
rather short text. In poems composed in regular Old English alliterative metre, the 
only testable words are those which may vary in Old English generally, according to 
dialect or date, in the number or length of the syllables they contain; and even these 
words, which never account for more than a tiny proportion of the total in any one 
poem, will offer valuable evidence only when they occur in certain metrical contexts. 
The limitations of the metrical-phonological approach are increased still further by 
present uncertainties about how the evidence it yields should be interpreted, and 
widespread scepticism about its ultimate value, at least for dating. 22 Nevertheless, I 
propose to look at this evidence briefly, for it raises some important but somewhat 
neglected questions about the nature and composition of Old English verse. 

There are six verses in Brb which contain apparently disyllabic words or first 
elements of compound words ending in an unstressed vowel followed by r, l or n: 
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3 b ealdorlangne tir 
14b mtere tungol 
15b Godes condel beorht 
49b cumbolgehnastes 
51a waepengewrixles 
55a ofer deop wteter 

The unstressed vowels in the second syllables of these words and elements (o of 
ealdor-, tungol, cumbol-, and e of condel, wcepen-, wcEter) are parasite vowels 
which arose in prehistoric Old English (or earlier, perhaps, in some cases) before the 
liquid or nasal consonants as a result of the latter becoming syllabic after the loss of 
the unstressed vowels which originally followed them. 23 But metrists disagree about 
the conditions under which these parasite vowels are to be regarded as scribal and 
ignored in scansion. A. J. Bliss, to judge from his treatment of comparable verses 
in Beowulf, would doubtless have ignored the o of cumbol- in 49 and the e of 
wcepen- in 51 and treated these elements as monosyllabic, scanning both verses as 
- : x - x (Bliss's type 1A1). One of the chief justifications for this policy is a 
statistical one: in verses in Beowulf consisting, like Brb 49b and 51b, of a single 
compound word, the metrical contour: - x : x - x is attested only by verses in which 
the unstressed syllable of the first foot contains a parasite vowel followed by r, /, m 
or n. Verses in Beowulf scanned by Bliss as 1A1 include 2728a dogorgerimes and 
2903b ealdorgewinna, in both of which the metrically offensive vowel is written by 
the scribe, and 1326a ectxlgestealla, 1714a eaxlgesteallan and 1931a mapmgestreona, 
in which it is not. J. C. Pope, on the other hand, scans all these first elements 
except the last as disyllabic, although he seems unsure of the propriety of this. 24 
Campbell's scansion of Brb 49b and 51a agrees with Pope’s scansion of comparable 
Beowulf verses, not with Bliss's. 25 Bliss and Pope agree, however, that the 
unstressed vowels should always be suppressed in Beowulf in verses of the type of 
Brb 3b ealdorlangne tir (- - x I -, Bliss’s type 3E2, and so scanned by Campbell). 
The statistical support for this policy is even more impressive than before: the 
metrical contour: - x - x I - seems to be attested in eleven Beowulf verses, but in all 
of them the second (unstressed) syllable of the verse ends with a vowel plus r, l, m 
or n. 26 Bliss's suppression of the unstressed vowels in such compounded elements 
in both 1A1 and 3E2 verses has the obvious virtue of consistency which Pope’s 
policy lacks. However, not even Bliss is entirely consistent in his treatment of 
parasite vowels: probably all metrists would agree (as do Pope and Bliss) that in Brb 
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14b, 15b and 55a, in which the kinds of word under examination occur in 
uncompounded form, disyllabic pronunciation is required metrically; for in 55a, 
monosyllabic pronunciation of wceter produces a metrical contour (x x - I -) which 
Old English poets generally avoid; and in 14b and 15b, monosyllabic tungol and 
condel would produce verses short of the four syllables which Old English poets 
seem to have regarded as the requisite minimum. 27 The word tungol does not occur 
in Beowulf, but condel appears twice (1572a rodores candel, 1965b Woruldcandel 
scan ) and in both cases metrical considerations indicate disyllabic forms. The word 
wceter is common in Beowulf, and indeed is sometimes used in verses closely 
analogous in form and meaning with Brb 55a ofer deop wceter. Beowulf 509b on 
deop wceter, 1904a drefan deop wceter, 1989b ofer sealt wceter, 2473a ofer wid 
wceter, in all of which, as Klaeber notes in his edition, the metre requires disyllabic 
pronunciation of wceter. 28 According to Klaeber's lists, no short-stem word in 
Beowulf with parasite vowel except wceter can be shown to have been disyllabic by 
metrical criteria. 

It is possible that poets had the option of monosyllabic or disyllabic 
pronunciation of at least some words involving parasiting. Evidence that might be 
used to support a theory of such flexibility is the Beowulf poet's use of the word 
symbel, 'feast', which must, according to the standard metrical criteria I have 
appealed to above, be disyllabic in 1010b symbel picgan (otherwise the verse is one 
syllable short) but monosyllabic in 1728b symbelwynne dreoh (Bliss's type 3E2, 
discussed above) and (probably) in 2431a geaf me sine ond symbel (2Blb, xx-l 
x -, whereas if symbel is disyllabic the verse is of type lAla(i) with disyllabic 
anacrusis, xx-lx-x, which is virtually unparalleled in Beowulf). We are driven 
to consider the possibility of choice because attempts to identify a system of 
constraints under which the poets worked have generally foundered. Lehmann, 
who recently looked at the problem from a phonological angle, concluded that in 
Beowulf the overriding criterion was the 'weight' of the stressed syllable of the 
word in question: words such as tungol and symbel, with 'heavy' (metrically long) 
stem syllables, were disyllabic, and those with 'light' (metrically short) stem 
syllables monosyllabic. 29 But Lehmann's conclusions do not account very 
satisfactorily for the anomalies represented by wceter and symbel in Beowulf, and 
they also ignore the implications of the strong statistical basis underlying Bliss's 
metrical classifications, from which Lehmann often diverges. 

The range of evidence offered by Brb alone is of course far too narrow to 
provide a safe basis for general conclusions about forms with parasiting in Old 
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English poetry; but there are many advantages in a theory which sees the metrical 
employment of these elements - at least in compound form - as having developed 
out of metrical norms established before the period of parasiting in Old English. For 
example, if a verse such as ealdorlangne tir, which would have the metrical contour: 
- - x I - before parasiting, was spoken by poets as - x - x I - after parasiting, then 
clearly parasiting generated a metrical contour which had not previously existed - an 
idea that some metrists would be inclined to resist. But the nonexistence of this new 
contour in verses other than those in which elements subject to parasiting appear 
could be explained by a theory of 'bound' metrical types, usable only when elements 
of certain kinds were involved. The main attraction of this theory is that it enables 
us to assume that all words and elements in Old English that were subject historically 
to parasiting were pronounced with the new vowel by poets, rather than in a special 
archaic way as monosyllables in the service of an artificial fossilization of traditional 
metrical patterns. But it also has far-reaching implications both for the composition 
of Old English poetry and for our metrical analysis of it. One implication is that the 
poets might have composed, not in conformity with a certain range of permissible 
metrical contours, but rather according to conventions governing the grammatical 
and morphological structure and relationships of elements and words within the 
verse. Perhaps all metrical types were originally 'bound' to a limited range of 
patterns of this kind. If modern analysis were to take account of the syntax, 
grammar and morphology of verses, as well as to their metrical patterns, evidence 
might emerge in support of a theory of gradual developments within the Old English 
metrical system in response to sound-changes in certain kinds of word. Such 
apparent inconsistencies as the metrical employment of the element symbel{-) in 
Beowulf might be explained on the grounds that parasiting, though complete in the 
language of the Beowulf poet, had not yet been thoroughly assimilated into the 
metrical system. The new disyllabic form of the word was already being used in 
old-established patterns, as in 1010b symbel picgan (- x I - x, type 2Ala[i]); but its 
use in 2431a geaf me sine ond symbel, which would have been xx-lx - (type 
2Blb) before parasiting, is threatening to produce a new metrical type (1A1 af i] with 
disyllabic anacrusis). The closest parallel to this verse elsewhere in Beowulf is 
1248a ge cet ham ge on herge - according to Bliss, the only example in the poem of a 
verse of typel Alb(i) with disyllabic anacrusis. 30 Thus in this latter case, perhaps, a 
new metrical contour has been created by parasiting and in 1248a we see the first 
signs of its generalization to verses which do not contain parasited forms. 

This theory obviously requires more thorough investigation and testing than I 
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have space for here. 31 I did, however, want to give some attention to the metrical- 
phonological approach to the language of Brb, inconclusive though its results are, 
partly to illustrate some fundamental questions about Old English verse, and partly 
to emphasise how different Campbell's approach is to the problem of the poem's 
original linguistic character. Campbell, in attempting to reconstruct the phonology 
of the archetypal text of Brb (*X) and of the original composition (*Z), gave all his 
attention to non-structural forms. His starting-point was the linguistic character of 
A, the earliest text of the four, which contains several forms which are not typical of 
standard late West Saxon. Campbell lists these forms under twelve headings, as 
given below. For the purposes of the discussion which will follow, I have added 
notes of all correspondences between A and other texts of Brb\ listed all comparable 
forms elsewhere in the A text of Brb or in other parts of the A scribe's work on the 
Chronicle (i.e. annals 925-55 inclusive); attached Campbell's own comments on 
each phonological category which are awkwardly tucked away in an Appendix to his 
edition; 32 indicated certain correspondences between these linguistic features and 
those of another Old English text copied in the first half of the tenth century - the 
Old English Orosius in the Lauderdale manuscript; 33 and finally, added some notes 
on the distribution of comparable forms in Old English poetic texts generally. The 
value of encumbering Campbell's list with all this additional information will, I 
hope, become apparent later in the discussion. References to Brb and to the poem in 
the 942 annal. The Capture of the Five Boroughs (CFB ), are by line, and to the 
prose by annal numbers as given in Plummer's edition of the Chronicle , 34 

1. 18 ageted (also C, D), 23 -fleman, 32 geflemed, 33 nede (also B), 66 eiglande 
(cf. B eglande), with e for the i-mutation of ea. Cf. CFB 9 nyde, CFB 11 aslysde, 
944 aflymde with y, beside CFB 9 gebegde with e. Also 45 -geslehtes, 47 hlehhan 
with e for the i-mutation of ea. These forms with e are 'non-W.-S.' according to 
Campbell, p. 167. Oros. has e (for the i-mutation of ea) in alesan,fiftene, 
geflemed, geflemde (all lx), hehst- 2x, odewde 2x, odewed; but early West Saxon 
ie predominates in this position generally; Bately, p. xliii; Cosijn, I, §§ 94, 97, 100. 
In some Old English poems, e forms predominate in some of these words and 
elements. Thus the element (-)ned(-) with e is invariable in the Metres of Boethius 
(7x), and predominates in the Paris Psalter (12x, beside forms with y 6x) and in 
Andreas and Elene in the Vercelli Book. In other poems, (-)ned(-) is a minority 
form. Christ and Satan 461 has geflemed with e, and so also Genesis 1020 flema 
(beside 2115 flymde). Exhortation to Christian Living 69 gefleman. The element 
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eg- with e is fairly common in verse, e.g. Genesis 1415 egstream, Maxims 115, 
Whale 16, Wulfand Eadwacer 5 eglond (beside 4 iege, 6 ige). Metres of Boethius 
1.16 eglond (beside i 5x in this text), Elene 66, 241 egstreame, Beowulf 577 
egstreamum. For the i-mutation of the short diphthong ea, Oros. always has i (e.g. 
[-]sliht- 5x, hlihhan)-, Bately, p. xlii; Cosijn, I, § 14. Forms with e are rare in the 
verse, though Campbell, Old English Grammar, §§ 200(3) and footnote 1, 204(5), 
223, notes the occurrence of e in Guthlac 1357 behlehhan, Elene 650 mordorslehtes, 
and in Brb, and associates these forms particularly with verse, rather than with 
identifiably Anglian texts which tend to show forms in which ea by fracture escapes 
i-umlaut and is smoothed to ce. 

2. 44 gelpan with undiphthongized e after palatalized g. Cf. 2 -gifa with i. This e 
is 'non-W.-S.' (Campbell, p. 167). In Oros., e occurs in 113/11, 27 gelp(e) (the 
noun, beside gielpfe] 2x, and in the verb ie or i in gielpad 2x, gilpaO lx); Bately, p. 
xli; Cosijn, I, § 14. The Metres of Boethius have gelp(-) 4x, beside forms with i 
4x, y 2x; but there are no other examples with e in Old English verse. 

3. 8 -mcegum (also C, D), 28 la-gun, 40 mcega (also D), with unretracted ce (from 
West Germanic) before a back vowel in the next syllable. Cf. CFB 2 maga. In this 
position ce is 'definitely W.-S., but is archaic, or, at least, not usual in the normal 
W.-S. of the tenth century' (Campbell, pp. 167-68). In Oros., mcega(s) occurs 5x, 
Icegon, lagan lx each, and there are no forms with a; Cosijn, I, §§ 57-58. In Old 
English verse generally, forms of these elements and words with ce occur 
sporadically, but they are frequent only in the Exeter Book poems (freo-, hleo-, 
winemcega, -um 6x, Christ 96 mcegan, Guthlac 195 mcegum, Christ 45 icegon, 1155 
Ice gun with ce, beside a in magas, maga, magum 8x, lagun lx). 

4. 33 gebeded with e for earlier be the i-mutation of a (W. Gmc. ai). Cf. 12, 28 
fcege, 56 cewisc-, 60 hrce; also CFB 8 cer, CFB 10 hcepenra, 945 see. The e form is 
'non-W.-S.' (Campbell, p. 167). Bately notes no e forms in this context in the 
Oros., and there are no further instances of this verb with e elsewhere in Old English 
verse. 

5. 6 -Unde (fem. o-stem noun) with acc. pi. -e. Cf. CFB 11 praga with -a. The -e 
inflection in Brb is 'non-W.-S.' (Campbell, p. 167). Oros. has -e in healfe (98/11, 
127/9), but -a is usual in other o-stem nouns; Cosijn, II, § 15. In verse, the 
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inflection is usually -e in the acc. pi. ( Exodus 301, Beowulf 2365, Judith 191, 303, 
Battle ofMaldon 99). 

6. 29 giunge (cf. D iunga), 55 giungne with iu for earlier u after palatalized g. 
Campbell comments: 'archaic for the tenth century' (Campbell, p. 168). Oros. has 
only -eo- or -io- in this word; Cosijn, I, § 48(2). The verse usually has eo or io in 
this element, with iu appearing only in Christ and Satan 509 giunga and Metres of 
Boethius 26.67, 86 giunge, neither text having any eo or io forms. 

7. 10 crungun, 22 legdun, 27 gesohtun, 28 Icegun, 47 porftun (also C), 48 wurdun 
with -un in the past pi. of verbs. Cf. category 10 below and Brb 4 geslogon, 9 
ealgodon, 24 wyrndon, 58 sohton with -on. The -un forms are 'archaic for the tenth 
century' (Campbell, p. 168). In Oros., -un occurs only lx (29/33 fortendun); -on is 
the commonest form, with -an fairly frequent (219x); Bately, pp. xlv-vi; Cosijn, II, 
§ 76. I have not searched the poetry thoroughly for examples of -un in the past 
plural of verbs, but it seems to be rare. The Exeter Book contains a sprinkling, 
especially in the poems near the beginning of the manuscript (e.g. Guthlac 181 
wurdun, 887 gesohtun, 492, 878, 927 sohtun, Christ 1359, Juliana 293 sohtun, 
Christ 1155 Icegun). 

8. 8 from, 15 condel, 21 ondlongne, 25 hond- with o for Prim. Gmc. a in stressed 
syllables before nasal consonants. Cf. 3 -langne, 6 hamora, 8, 29, 49 camp-, 9, 27, 
56, 59, 66 {-)land{-), 26 gehland, 33 manna, 45 blanden-, 72 wlance with a; also A 
933 2x, 944, 945 2x, 946 (-)land(-), CFB 9 handa, -mannum, CFB 11 lange, 931 
mon, CFB 10 -clommum. The o forms are 'archaic for the tenth century' 
(Campbell, p. 168). In Oros., both a and o appear, with o proportionately more 
common overall than in the A text of Brb. Agreements and contrasts in detail are as 
follows: Brb 89 from, Oros. from (frequent; fram is rare); Brb 21 ondlongne, Oros. 
ondlong 3x ( andlang, ondlang lx each); Brb 25 hondplegan, Oros. hond(-) 5x (but 
a 18x in this element); Brb 3 -langne, Oros. (-)lang(-) 7x (but o predominates); Brb 
26 gebland, 45 blanden-, Oros. snawgebland (100/10); Brb 9, 27, 56, 59, 66 
(-)land(-), Oros. land (frequent, though o is slightly commoner in this element); Brb 
33 -manna, Oros. manin-) 15x (but o predominates heavily, occurring 464x). Brb 
15 condel, 6 hamora, 8, 29, 49 camp- and 72 wlance are words unrepresented in 
Oros:, Bately, p. xl; Cosijn, I, § 5. Note Bately's observation that in Oros. 'there is 
a tendency for o to be used in words of frequent occurrence and a in less common 
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words'; but no such pattern appears in Brb. I have not attempted a complete survey 
of the verse for comparable forms, but of the words and elements with o in Brb, 
from is more numerous than fram in the Junius Manuscript poems, the Exeter Book 
poems, and Metres of Boethius; condel(-) with o is the only form in the Exeter Book 
poems (9x), and in Metres of Boethius (lx: 13.57 merecondel ), while other poems 
have only forms with a; ondlong(-) with o in both elements occurs 2x in the Exeter 
Book (both instances in Guthlac, 1277 and 1287); and finally in the element 
hond(-), forms with o predominate in the Exeter Book poems {a occurs only lx), 
and Metres of Boethius contains one form with o (29.60 honda) and no a forms. 

9. 16 nom. sg. fern, sin with io; 48 nom. pi. heo with eo. Cf. 8, 51 hi; also CFB 
11 hie, 946 hie. Both sio and heo are 'either archaic or dialectal' (Campbell, p. 
168). In Oros., sio is common (25x), but outnumbered by seo (80x); for the nom. 
pi. of the third-person pronoun, both hi and hie are common, heo rare (6x); Bately, 
pp. xliii-iv; Cosijn, I, §§ 38, 69. In Old English verse, the only long texts in which 
sio predominates over seo are Beowulf (sio 15x, seo 13x) and Metres of Boethius 
(sio 32 x, seo 4x). The third person pronoun, nom. pi. heo seems to be a minority 
form in those longer poetic texts which contain any instances at all. 

10. 5 clufan (also B, D), 6, 23 heowan (also B, D), 12 feollan (also B, C), 52 
plegodan (also B), 53 gewitan (also B), 60 letan (also B), 70 becoman (also B), 71 
sohtan (also B), 72 ofercoman (also B), 73 begeatan (also B) with -an in the past pi. 
of verbs. Cf. CFB 8 wceran, 946 sealdan, woldan. In Oros., -an is fairly common 
but far outnumbered by -on (see category 7 above). 

11. 6 lafan, 24 -scearpan, 43 wundun, with -an or -un for the normal -um of the 
dat. pi. of nouns and adjectives. Cf. 4, 48 ecgum, etc. with -um (lOx); also CFB 9 
- mannum , 10 -clommum. In Oros., -um predominates heavily, though -an appears 
occasionally in both nouns (beorgan, gifan) and adjectives (godan, miclan), as does 
-un in nouns (cierrun, mattucun, scipun, etc.); Bately, p. xlv; Cosijn, I, § 114. 

12. 9 gehwcene (also C, D), 17 mcenig, 62 pane, with ce or a for Prm. Gmc. a in 
stressed syllables before nasals. Cf. 61 pone. For the Oros., Bately's glossary 
records pane in 17/17 (pone is the usual form), mcenig 16/12 (beside forms with o 
ora). 
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Campbell divides these twelve features of the A text into two groups, the first (1-9) 
'archaic and dialectal', the second (10-12) 'late'; but all, he concludes, derive from 
the archetype, and the first group from the original composition. 

In reviewing these conclusions, the general value of non-structural forms as 
evidence of the language of earlier poetic texts which have not survived must be 
considered briefly. The best evidence in support of a form's origin in an archetype 
is its occurrence in two or more independent manuscript witnesses, though the 
possibility of chance coincidence must always be borne in mind. In weighing the 
likelihood of coincidence, the usual practices of the scribes who wrote the form in 
question must be considered, not only in the remainder of the text itself, but in the 
whole of their contributions to the manuscripts in question. A correspondence 
between two texts may safely be judged to reflect their archetype when the form is 
unusual in the context of both scribes' work. When it is atypical of only one scribe, 
the question is more difficult to decide; for if a scribe usually writes a particular 
form, his transmission of it from his exemplar and his own imposition of it against 
his exemplar may be impossible to distinguish, unless, of course, his exemplar is 
extant, which is not the case with any of our four Brb texts. This procedure will 
eliminate correspondences between texts which are plainly unreliable as evidence of 
the state of the archetype; but its chief drawback is that, if rigorously applied, it will, 
like the structural criterion for establishing authorial forms which I discussed earlier, 
yield only a small body of positive evidence. The reason for this is clear; it was a 
general tendency of Old English scribes to impose their own preferred spellings on 
the material they copied. The chances are slight of any distinctive early or original 
forms surviving this process of normalization, and the chances of correspondences 
in such forms between two or more texts are even slighter. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that correspondences between A, the text with the most non¬ 
standard forms, and other texts occur sporadically in only five of Campbell's twelve 
categories. The test of significant correspondences between texts cannot help us to 
assess the age, in terms of the poem's history, of most of the unusual forms in A. 
Other methods are called for; but the evidence from correspondences is worth 
looking at more closely. 

Correspondences between A and other texts of Brb occur in categories 1, 3, 7, 
10 and 12 of Campbell's list. In category 1, 18 ageted in A, C and D is a special 
case: a rare poetic word invariably spelt with non-WS e in all recorded instances; 35 
so ageted is almost certain to have been the archetypal form in Brb 18. The 
agreement between A and B in 33 nede is possibly significant, though judgement is 
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hampered by the scarcity of comparable words with mutated ea in the A scribe's 
work. Except in Brb, A's scribe usually writes late West Saxon y in this position, 
with CFB 9 nyde particularly conspicuous. B’s scribe also writes y, though in 
annals 886 and 942 ( CFB 9) he writes (-)nede (note also e in 894 -leste of 
meteleste). The same kind of difficulty of interpretation arises over the agreement of 
A and B in the e of Brb 66 eiglande, eglande , 'island'. A's scribe writes no further 
instances of this element, though the commonest spelling in the A Chronicle 
generally is ig, with ieg, eig and eg all rare. 36 B's scribe varies between i (8x) and e 
(6x). 37 There is no regular pattern of correspondence here between these two 
manuscripts of the Chronicle , 38 and consequently it is impossible to be at all sure that 
the archetype of Brb had e- in line 66. We should notice, however, D's corruption 
pisne iglande, which looks as if it may well have originated in a misreading of pis 
eiglande, as in A. 

More positive conclusions are possible in other cases. In category 3 of 
Campbell's list, the agreement of A with C and D in 9 -mcegum, and with D in 40 
mcega, probably does bear witness to forms with ce in the archetype, for these are 
relatively isolated spellings: the C and D manuscripts of the Chronicle normally have 
a in comparable forms. 39 In category 7, the correspondence between A and C in 47 
porftun (cf. also 855 scetun in both manuscripts) is also very probably a reflection of 
the archetype: -an is neither scribe's preferred spelling in the past plural indicative of 
verbs, and in C the scribe seldom varies from -on. In category 10, the agreements 
between texts A and B in past plurals of verbs with -an are plainly unreliable, for -an 
is the commonest form in both the A and B scribes' work. The -an spellings in B 
may therefore be the scribe's own impositions, rather than forms retained from his 
exemplar and deriving from *X, as Campbell supposed. However, the D MS has 
-an only sporadically beside the usual -on, 40 and the overlap between the first three 
instances of -an in the A and D texts of Brb (56 clufan, 6, 23 heowan ) is therefore 
conspicuous. These particular instances, at least, are probably archetype forms. 
Finally, the agreement in category 12 between A, C and D in 9 gehwcene with ce is 
difficult to interpret because there are no further instances of (ge)hwcene (or hwane, 
hwone) elsewhere in the Chronicle with which to compare it. 

When correspondences of doubtful significance are eliminated, we are left with 
the following forms from Campbell's twelve categories which can be fairly 
confidently attributed to the archetype of Brb: 18 ageted (33 nede and 66 eig- are 
possibly to be included here); 8 -mcegum, 40 mcega ; 47 porftun ; 5 clufan, 6, 23 
heowan. This short list can perhaps be supplemented slightly on the basis of textual 
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correspondences unnoticed by Campbell. In line 60, A has bryttian, B bryttigean, C 
brittigan and D the corruption bryttinga. The form bryttigan, approximating to the 
forms attested in B and C, probably underlies the error in D; and if so, this form, 
with Anglian -zg-, 41 is likely to derive from the archetype. A number of originally 
dialectal spellings in poetic words and elements in all four texts may, like ageted 
with e, be confidently traced back to the archetype: 6 heapo-, 48 beadu- (beado-), 
with Mercian ea by u-umlaut of earlier ce, 25 mecum with non-West Saxon e for 
Prim. Gmc. re, and 61 saluwig- with early or Anglian a (earlier ce) before /. Another 
probably significant point, not noted by Campbell, is that of A's six past plural 
indicative endings in -un (Campbell’s category 7), three appear in B with -on (10 
crungon, 22 legdon, 28 lagon)\ and one of A's -on forms reappears in B (24 
wyrndon). This relationship between A and B seems to hold good for the Chronicle 
as a whole: of A's -un spellings elsewhere in the manuscript (there are some thirty- 
seven instances), about half appear in B with -on, the rarer form in that 
manuscript. 42 It would appear that the distribution of forms in these two 
manuscripts owes as much to their common origin as to the latest scribes, and it is 
therefore quite likely that the archetype of Brb had other instances of -un beside 47 
porftun. 

Even with these additions, however, the number of forms (ignoring general 
Old English forms) which may be firmly attributed to the archetype on the basis of 
correspondences between the texts of Brb is small. For the reasons given earlier, 
this was predictable. But on what grounds was Campbell justified in tracing to the 
archetype (and in some cases to the original composition) forms which are confined 
to the A text? 

Some discussion of the compilation of the Chronicle and the question of 
sources is necessary at this point. It was mentioned earlier that Brb forms one of a 
series of annals for the years 925-955, written in or after the latter year and then 
circulated to various centres where it was copied (sometimes with modifications) 
into existing texts of the Chronicle as a continuation (Campbell's 'Continuation 2, 
part 1'). We do not know from what source or sources the compiler drew his 
material, though plainly he had little to go on for the period in question: the 
meagreness, in contrast with earlier parts of the Chronicle, of the record for these 
years has often been noticed. It probably cannot be proved that the compiler was not 
himself the author of the two poems (Brb and CFB) that appear in his continuation; 
but it seems probable that he was not. Brb is a panegyric on an English victory at a 
particular time and place, and so was probably composed very shortly after the battle 
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was won, when the sense of its importance was still strong. It would be difficult to 
argue that it was composed as late as 955, long after both the victory and the death 
of the English leader Aijielstan. This is an important point; for if Brb was available 
as a source to the compiler of Continuation 2, part 1, this would help to explain the 
various phonological distinctions between Brb and the adjacent prose annals in A. 

Campbell explained these distinctions quite differently. He regarded Brb as 
representing a revival of an older style of alliterative verse in the tenth century, 
occasioned by an important national victory in an age of 'antiquarian interest, and 
literary enthusiasm'. Scattered remarks in the Introduction to his edition emphasise 
this view: the poets of Brb and the other Chronicle poems in regular alliterative metre 
incorporated archaic and dialectal forms 'to adorn their work'; 43 the Brb poet derived 
such forms from 'the early poems he so carefully studied'; 44 his work was the 
product of 'eager study' of earlier poetry; 45 Brb and these other poems are 'careful in 
metre and style, full of evidence that the poets had meticulously studied earlier Old 
English verse'; 46 and Brb in particular represents 'an artificial preservation, or rather, 
perhaps, resurrection of the old style'. 47 The fact that Campbell was writing before 
the application (in the fifties) of oral-formulaic theory to Old English verse probably 
has little bearing on his views on Brb: Campbell was aware of the existence of 
traditional poetic collocations in Brb, for he lists those verses in the poem which are 
found elsewhere in Old English poetry in the same or similar form. 48 The oral- 
formulaic theory (and its more recent adaptation to account for demonstrably 
formulaic composition by poets who seem to have been literate) is not a direct 
challenge to Campbell, the essence of whose view of the Brb poet is that he was a 
conscious archaiser, reviving a moribund poetic tradition on the basis of a scholarly 
study of older poetry in manuscript form. One is forcefully reminded of W. P. 
Ker's condemnation of Brb as 'academic laureate work’. 49 Composition along the 
lines envisaged by Campbell might well be expected to result in verse distinguished 
only by its technical correctness and archaic flavour. 

A more direct challenge to Campbell's theory is posed by Kenneth Sisam's 
idea of 'a general Old English poetic dialect, artificial, archaic, and perhaps mixed in 
its vocabulary, conservative in inflexions that affect the verse-structure, and 
indifferent to non-structural irregularities, which were perhaps tolerated as part of 
the colouring of the language of verse'. 50 The non-structural 'archaic and dialectal' 
phonological forms of the A text of Brb might, according to this theory, be 
explained as normal 'colouring' introduced by a poet working in a thriving tradition, 
rather than as signs of revivalism. Sisam's theory has been eagerly adopted by 
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editors of Old English poems in order to explain the majority of those apparently 
archaic or non-West Saxon forms which crop up occasionally in most of our 
surviving Old English verse texts, and only recently have there been signs that 
scholarly faith in the idea is beginning to crumble. The charge, recently levelled by 
David Dumville, that it has been exploited by editors as a 'soft option' seems just. 51 
Another relevant and related comment of Dumville's is that an Old English poet 
(Dumville is writing specifically of the Beowulf poet), though he may well have 
made use of stylistic elements such as syntax and vocabulary which would have 
been considered inappropriate or archaic in prose, could not have 'ignored the 
realities of his language's sound-system'. 52 The implication of this remark seems to 
be that the phonological forms Old English poets used were probably strictly 
contemporary ones. 

This raises questions about the degree to which the forms in Campbell's list 
are genuinely archaic and dialectal. Is it possible that these forms are in fact 
contemporary with a poet working soon after 937? In order to answer this question, 
it seems that we must examine Campbell's forms against the background of Old 
English in the first half of the tenth century. The choice of contemporary Old 
English texts for comparison is limited by the rather small number of manuscripts 
which have been dated palaeographically to this particular period; but there are two 
extensive prose manuscripts, the phonology and morphology of which have been 
thoroughly investigated: the Lauderdale MS of the Old English translation of the 
Orosius, and the Tanner MS of the Old English version of Bede's Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. Both of these manuscripts are, of course, copies of 
works composed earlier - in the ninth century (though neither work has been dated 
very precisely). The case against Campbell would, I believe, be unfairly weighted if 
both these texts were ransacked for forms similar to those in Campbell's list, so I 
choose to compare only the Orosius with Brb. The relevant forms from Or os. were 
given above under each of Campbell's twelve categories. The validity of the 
comparison is based on a rough correspondence between the date of the Brb text in 
A and that of the Lauderdale Orosius. The kind of written English used by scribes 
in the first half of the tenth century when copying older material is not the ideal 
standard against which to measure forms which may originate in a new work 
composed in the same period; but perhaps the results of the comparison may justify 
the exercise. Campbell's theory was that the A text's non-standard forms are 
derived from a reading of poetic texts in manuscript. This idea will be reexamined 
here in the light of the comparisons made with forms in the extant poetry which were 
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included earlier, along with the Orosius material, in Campbell's twelve categories. 

As it turns out, most of the phonological peculiarities of the A text of Brb to 
which Campbell drew attention are present in the Oros. In one category (3, 
mcegum, Icegun etc. with ce), the matching forms predominate in both texts. In five 
(1, i-mutation of ea to e; 2, gelp- with e; 5, -e in the nom. and acc. pi. of o-stem 
nouns; 9, sio, heo as a plural; and 11, -an or -un for inflectional -uni), the non¬ 
standard forms are in a minority in both Brb and the Orosius. In three others (7, -un 
in the past pi. of verbs; 10, -an in the past pi. of verbs; and 12, ce in mcenig), 
minority forms occurring in both texts are somewhat more frequent proportionately 
in Brb than in the Orosius. It is difficult to summarize the situation in category 8 
(ota before a nasal): there are few correspondences in detail; and although both texts 
contain a mixture of forms, it is not the same kind of mixture. Only in categories 1 
(i-mutation of ea to e), 4 (gebeded with e for ce the i-mutation of a) and 6 ( giung- 
with iu) is there no match between the two texts. 

On the other hand, comparison of the forms in Campbell's list with those in 
Old English poetry yields a striking set of detailed correspondences with one text in 
particular, the Old English Metres of Boethius. Thus in category 1, Brb 33 nede 
matches the invariable e in this element in Metres', in category 2, Brb 44 gelpan 
matches four instances of e in this element (verb and noun) in Metres (beside i 4x, y 
2x); in category 6, Brb 29, 55 giung- with iu matches the two instances of iu in 
Metres in this element (no other forms occur); in category 8, three of Brb' s o 
spellings (from , condel, hond-) represent the invariable or dominant form in the 
Metres; and finally in category 9, Brb’ s sio matches the preponderant sio (as 
opposed to seo) in the Metres. 

The main difference between Brb' s relationship with the Orosius and that with 
the Metres is that the matching forms tend to predominate in the latter text whereas 
they are mostly minority forms in the Oros. This makes the general level of 
phonological correspondence with the Metres the more striking; for if the non¬ 
standard forms in the A text of Brb are to be explained as a result of the poet's 
reading of manuscripts (as Campbell supposed), the Metres looks more like the kind 
of text he might have been influenced by than the Lauderdale Orosius. But the 
significance of the correspondences is not at all easy to pin down. Like the Orosius, 
the Metres are in a mid-tenth-century manuscript; 53 but the most interesting point 
about this text for our discussion is that it is both an Alfredian translation and also a 
verse-text - two facts which complicate considerably the task of contextualizing the 
phonological peculiarities of the A text of Brb. Are the non-standard forms in Brb to 
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be explained somehow by reference to the fact that Brb is a poem, or on the basis of 
the degree to which these forms constitute a distinctive component in early West 
Saxon texts? A satisfactory answer to this question would seem to require a detailed 
comparison of non-standard forms in identifiably early West Saxon prose works 
with similar forms in the poetic corpus. Meanwhile, the following hypothesis is 
offered very tentatively. To begin with, it seems unlikely that we shall ever be able 
to say anything very definite about the dialect in which the poem was originally 
composed; but it may be possible to learn something of the written forms used when 
the poem was first committed to parchment. A scribe of any experience would 
probably not have attempted to reproduce the sounds of the words he heard if 
someone else dictated the poem to him. He would probably articulate the words in 
his own accent and write them accordingly, or follow whatever spelling tradition he 
was accustomed to use. I suggest that the scribe who first committed Brb to 
parchment was such an experienced copyist who had worked a good deal with texts 
(perhaps in both prose and verse) dating from the reign of Alfred or slightly later. 
His spelling was by no means fixed, but showed the special mixture of genuine 
dialectal early West Saxon with non-West Saxon forms which is such a striking 
feature of 'classic early West Saxon' prose texts, and an even more striking feature 
of the Metres of Boethius. The origins of this peculiar mixture of forms remains 
uncertain, but the Mercian assistance received by King Alfred in his programme of 
English translations has often been invoked to explain it. 

Emphasis on West Saxon scribal traditions as the source of the phonological 
peculiarities of Brb might be defended by reference to the poet's evident interest in 
Aihelstan and his family as West Saxons. The poem celebrates the military 
achievements of a king of Wessex, presenting the victorious army as essentially a 
Wessex force (lines 20-24) with stalwart Mercian support (lines 24-28), not as an 
equal partnership of West Saxons and Mercians. /E^elstan and Eadmund are the 
leaders of the English force, both of them of royal West Saxon blood, afaran 
Eadwardes (’sons of Edward'), and it is to Wessex (59 Wesseaxena land) that they 
return in triumph after their victory (lines 57-59). It would not be surprising to find 
a scribe of West Saxon training involved at an early stage of the transmission of this 
particular poem. 

In conclusion, it still seems to me probable that there was a stage in the poem's 
transmission corresponding to Campbell's *Y, though the case for it does not seem 
as strong as he maintained. I am much less certain than Campbell was that the 
archetype (*X) was corrupt, for reasons given earlier. I do not claim to have found 
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better answers than Campbell did to any of the bigger questions about the early 
linguistic character and composition of Brb, though it does seem possible to defend 
alternatives to some of his views. The phonological differences between the A text 
of Brb and the prose annals in A which were written by the same scribe probably 
call for some explanation (I say 'probably' because the brevity of the prose annals 
means that these differences are not always clearly defined). Against Campbell's 
view of the poet as a literate archaizer, someone who consciously used old- 
fashioned forms culled from his reading of manuscripts of older poetry, I prefer to 
explain these differences on the basis of what I take to be the different origins of the 
poem and the prose annals, and of the previous experience of the first scribe of Brb. 
Many of the non-standard forms we find in the A-text of Brb belong within a 
recognizable tradition exemplified by 'classic early West Saxon' texts in both prose 
and verse; but the closest affinities are with the poetic Metres of Boethius, a work by 
Alfred himself and preserved in a roughly contemporary manuscript. 

There is plenty of work still to be done on the early textual history and 
language of The Battle of Brunanburh, not just in the area covered by this paper. 
There are other aspects of the poem's early transmission which remain unexplained. 
For example, why is the A text of Brb so corrupt, despite its very short period of 
transmission? Some of its corruptions, notably 13 secgas hwate for secga swate, 35 
cnearen for cnear on, 49 culbodgehnades for cumbolgehnastes, and 56 7 eft hira 
land for eft ira (C, D yra) land) are highly distinctive. None of them looks to me like 
a copying error. They rather suggest the sort of mangling of words which might 
result when a scribe tries to write a partly unfamiliar version of his own language to 
dictation. As the three later texts of Brb have escaped this distortion, it must have 
been suffered by some version between the archetype and the A text (or by the A text 
itself). But what part could recitation of the poem have played in transmission once 
the continuation of the Chronicle which included Brb had been compiled and 
disseminated? This is just one of my own list of unsolved problems about the early 
transmission of The Battle of Brunanburh. 
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NOTES 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, references are to the edited text in Alistair Campbell (ed.), The 
Battle of Brunanburh (London, 1938), hereafter cited as Campbell. 

2 The original meaning of Brunanburh was probably either 'the fortification of Bruna' (a 
personal name; Brune may alternatively have been the nominative form), or 'the fortification by the 
river Bruna' (oiBrune)'", see Campbell, p. 61. 

3 Ibid., pp. 62-63; P. R. Orton, 'The Battle of Brunanburh, 40b-44a: Constantine's 
Bereavement', Peritia 4 (1985), 243-50, esp. 249. 

4 See note 1 above. 

5 For descriptions of the MSS, see N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo- 
Saxon (Oxford, 1957), pp. 57-59, 249-55. A fifth MS, British Library, Cotton Otho B.xi, which 
contained a copy of the Chronicle made during the first half of the eleventh century, was badly 
damaged in the Cotton fire of 1731, with complete loss of the text of Brb\ but a copy of this MS, 
made in the sixteenth century by Laurence Nowell, survives as British Library, Additional MS. 
43703. Campbell skilfully reconstructed the text of Brb in Otho B.xi partly from this transcript, 
partly from Lambarde's copy of it (made before Nowell revised some details of his original 
transcript in accordance with texts B, C and D), and partly from Wheloc's edition of 1643, which 
was based chiefly on the MS; see Campbell, pp. 133-44. But Otho B.xi was, according to 
Campbell, a direct copy of A, and so has no independent value for establishing the text of the 
poem. 

6 Campbell, pp. 1-15. 

7 Campbell, p. 8. 

8 Campbell, p. 8 and notes to lines 12, 32 and 41 on pp. 98-102, 108 and 111. 

9 A minor and probably independent peculiarity of A is the -a of norperna, perhaps, as 
Campbell suggests, a slip for the -e of the normal nominative singular masculine form of the 
adjective, made under the influence of final -a of guma. 

10 The poem is quoted from Kenneth R. Brooks (ed.), Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles 
(Oxford, 1961). 

11 See Campbell, p. 120, note to line 71; A. Campbell, Old English Grammar (Oxford, 1959; 
rep. 1968), § 641. 

12 See further below, pp. 18-19. 

13 All metrical analyses in this paper follow the system of classification and notation used in 
A. J. Bliss, The Metre of Beowulf (rev. ed., Oxford, 1967). 

14 Bliss, p. 126. 

15 Bliss, p. 126. 
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16 It is in any case difficult, from a general point of view, to see the A text as having the 
specially close connection with the archetype that Campbell’s description of the poem’s 
transmission implies: although A is the earliest text of the four, the number of corruptions it 
contains shows that it has suffered gready in transmission - far more than either B or C, both of 
which were written much later. 

17 It is worth recalling, in view of recent considerations of this passage and its problems (see 
Katherine O'Brien O'Keeffe, Visible Song (Cambridge, 1990), p. 119), that Campbell argued 
strongly for placing no trust in dynede, 'resounded', the reading in MS. Otho B.xi. As Otho is 
based on A, dynede has no authority for establishing the archetypal form (whatever its interest as a 
conjecture by an Anglo-Saxon scribe on the basis of a known exemplar form, in this case A’s 
dcennede). Furthermore, as Campbell notes, dynede 'does not satisfactorily fulfil metrical 
requirements'. But some recent commentators on these lines have found the meaning of dynede 
('resounded') so appropriate in the general context that they have tried to project this meaning back 
on to one or several of the forms attested in A, B, C or D, in spite of the fact that there is no 
independent reason for associating this meaning with any of them. To decide on the basis of a 
plainly corrupt reading what the meaning of its archetypal antecedent must have been before 
establishing its Old English form is obviously an unreliable procedure. 

18 Campbell, p. 102. 

19 Assuming that flotan is (or ought to be) a genitive, parallel in case with the genitive plural 
Scotia, both these genitives may be dependent either on 31 unrim (giving '. .. a countless number 
of the hostile force, of flotan and Scots') or on herges ('... a countless number of the hostile force 
of flotan and Scots'). The difference between these two interpretations may be reflected in the edited 
text of the poem (as in my two translations) only by the presence or absence of a comma after 
herges. Campbell includes the comma, reflecting a preference for the genitives' dependence on 
unrim, and for the typically poetic device of variation which this choice involves. I see no good 
reason to prefer either interpretation to the other, though I translate above as if the dependence is on 
herges. 

20 E. V. K. Dobbie (ed.). The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 
VI (New York, 1942), p. 148. 

21 See note 3 above. 

22 See Ashley Crandell Amos, Linguistic Means of Determining the Dates of Old English 
Literary Texts (Cambridge, Mass., 1980). 

23 See Campbell, Old English Grammar, § 363. 

24 See John Collins Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf, revised ed. (New Haven, 1966), pp. 235- 
36. 

25 Campbell, pp. 18-19. 
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26 Beowulf 104b, 995b, 998b, 1136a, 1187a,1459b, 1782b, 1918a, 2757b, 2894a, 3037b. 

27 In 15b, the word Godes is resolved and so counts as a single syllable. 

28 Fr. Klaeber (ed.), Beowulf and The Fight at Finnsburg, 3rd ed. (Boston, 1950), p. 276. 

29 W. P. Lehmann, 'Post-consonantal l m nr and metrical practice in Beowulf , in Allan H. 
Orrick (ed.), Nordica et Anglica. Studies in Honor of Stefdn Einarsson (The Hague and Paris, 
1968), pp. 148-67. 

30 Bliss, Metre of Beowulf , pp. 41, 127. 

31 A valuable discussion of the possibility of phonological archaisms in Old English poetic 
language with particular reference to parasiting is David N. Dumville, "'Beowulf' and the Celtic 
World: the Uses of Evidence', Traditio 37 (1981), 109-60. 

32 Campbell, Appendix VI, pp. 167-68. 

33 The Orosius translation is cited from Janet Bately (ed.). The Old English Orosius, Early 
English Text Society, ss 6 (Oxford, 1980). Reference is also made to P. J. Cosijn, 
Altwestsdchsische Grammatik, 2 vols. (Hague, 1883-86), cited by volume and paragraph. 

34 Charles Plummer (ed.). Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, with Supplementary Extracts 
from the Others. A Revised Text on the Basis of an Edition by John Earle (2 vols., Oxford 1892-9; 
rev. by Dorothy Whitelock, 1952). References to the B, C and D texts of the Chronicle are based 
partly on Campbell's accounts of the text of Brb in these MSS and partly on my own examination 
of the manuscripts. 

35 agetan (,Andreas 1143, Fortunes of Men 16), agette (Riddle 83.7). 

36 8 73 Tureces iege, 878 cepeling(g)a eig(g)e 2x (all by the first scribe of the MS), 975 ( Death 
of Edgar 37) egbuendra (fifth scribe). 

37 The instances of e are 716 beardan ege, 832 sceapege, 873 turkes ege, 895 meres eg, 973 
(Coronation of Edgar 4), 975 ( Death of Edgar 37) egbuend(-). 

38 Both texts' eg- in Death of Edgar 37 probably reflects the archetype of that poem. 

39 C, D 755 logon, magas, 755, 823 magum. In CFB 21, where A has maga, C substitutes 
mecga, 'of men', and D, mcegpa, 'of peoples'. 

40 729 teteowdan, 794 adruncan, 797 astungan, 851, 870 naman, 866 wurdan, 894 woldan, 
foran, 897 timbredan, oSreowan, 910 forforan, 918 dorstan, bestcelon corrected from -an. 

41 Campbell, Old English Grammar, § 757. 

42 Instances, in A's orthography, are 519 onfengun, 851 gefengun, 661 forpferdun, 755 
gehierdun, 867 hcefdun, 690 2x, 718, 755 6x, 855, 867, 871, 878 wcerun. 

43 Campbell, p. 12. 

44 Ibid., p, 14. 

45 Ibid., p. 35. 

46 Ibid., p. 38. 
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47 Loc. cit. 

48 Campbell, pp. 38-40. 

49 Quoted by Campbell, p. 164. 

50 Kenneth Sisam, Studies in the History of Old English Literature (Oxford, 1953), p. 138. 

51 Dumville, "'Beowulf' and the Celtic World', pp. 129,139. 

52 Ibid., p. 129. 

53 MS BL, Cotton Otho A. vi; see Ker, Catalogue, No. 167. 
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In the second book of his Life of Columba abbot Adomnan of Iona relates some 
details regarding the second and third voyages of the monk Cormac in search of 'a 
desert place in the ocean'. During the course of his third voyage, Cormac's curach 
is driven into unexplored northerly latitudes where the fragile skin-covered vessel is 
assailed by a swarm of small but very aggressive marine animals: 'Quae, ut hi qui 
inerant ibidem postea narrarunt, prope magnitudine ranarum aculeis permolestae non 
tamen uolatiles sed natatiles erant' [As those that were present there related 
afterwards, these creatures were about the size of frogs, very injurious by reason of 
their stings, but they did not fly, they swam]. 1 The aculei with which these 
mysterious creatures are equipped appear to be frontal spines or projections of some 
sort, and Adomndn's reference to their lack of the power of flight suggests a 
comparison with the beaks of birds. 2 

Adomnan's English contemporary Aldhelm, in his riddle on the pond-skater or 
water-strider, 'Tippula' (no. 38), presents a creature that although unable to swim, 
can cross expanses of water (as well as land) on its four feet: 

Pergo super latices plantis suffulta quatemis 
Nec tamen in limphas uereor quod mergar aquosas, 

Sed pariter terras et flumina calco pedestris; 

Nec natura sinit celerem natare per amnem, 

Pontibus aut ratibus fluuios transire feroces; 

Quin potius pedibus gradior super aequora siccis. 3 
[I walk on the waters borne up by my four feet, yet I do not fear 
that I shall drown in the watery main. Rather, I tread on foot 
equally on land and sea. Nature does not allow me to swim in 
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the fast-moving beck nor to cross turbulent streams by bridge or 
by boat; instead, I walk with dry feet over still waters.] 4 

Both Adomnan and Aldhelm approach the problem of the identification of their 
subjects in terms of classificatory features such as physical attributes (beaks, legs); 
habitat (land, water); and mode of locomotion (walk, fly, swim). Both descriptions 
exploit the principle of anomaly - in Aldhelm, to illustrate the wonders of creation 
by means of the riddle device of paradox; and in Adomnan, to assist the reader in the 
identification of creatures that appear to abrogate clear-cut animal categories. 

A creature's activity in a given environment and its ostensible unfitness for 
such activity is the subject of a number of riddles by Aldhelm and other early Anglo- 
Latin poets, and some of these are discussed in greater detail below. As in the above 
example, the literary realisation of the enigma often takes the form of sharp paradox. 
The principle of taxonomic anomaly that underlies Aldhelm's representation of the 
pond-skater is characteristically invoked by members of traditional or pre-literate 
cultures (or, in the case of Edmund Leach's best-known study, contemporary 
English culture) to describe animals that are perceived as marginal in some way, and 
is the reason why such creatures are often the subject of a cultural taboo. This at 
least is the contention of an influential school of structuralist anthropology, 
pioneered by Mary Douglas and Edmund Leach, that focusses on the anomalous 
categories of animal that fall in the liminal zone forming the area of overlap between 
well-defined and conceptually separate categories. 5 Consideration of an animal's 
ecological habitat and physical attributes is an essential element of this kind of 
analysis. In her well-known discussion of 'the abominations of Leviticus' Mary 
Douglas holds that conformity to specific means of locomotion in the appropriate 
element is the test of ritual uncleanness in animals: 'Leviticus . . . allots to each 
element its proper kind of animal life. In the firmament two-legged fowls fly with 
wings. In the water scaly fish swim with fins. On the earth four-legged animals 
hop, jump or walk. Any class of creatures which is not equipped for the right kind 
of locomotion in its element is contrary to holiness'. 6 

Margaret Orbell applies the same concepts to an explanation of the reptile taboo 
in traditional Maori society. Since New Zealand — like Patrick's Ireland or 
Columba's Iona - has no snakes, the focus of the taboo falls on lizards and, to a 
lesser extent, the lizard-like tuatara, which 'were thought to have supernatural 
powers and were regarded with fear and awe. .. . When [in many societies] lizards 
are feared it is because they are seen as creatures which resemble fish yet have legs 
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as well, and live on the land rather than in the water. Since they cannot be classified 
and understood in the normal way they are anomalous, and because of this they are 
uncanny and dangerous, a threat to ordinary life'. 7 According to a well-known 
story mentioned by Orbell, lizards and tuatara originally lived in the sea, but then 
became dissatisfied and moved to their present home. One version of the story 
includes a debate between the tuatara and the gurnard - to which it bears a 
remarkable superficial resemblance - over which is the safer environment, the land 
or the sea; they disagree, and the reptile leaves to take up its present terrestrial 
habitation. It was this association that led one tribe, Ngaiterangi in the Tauranga 
district, to declare gurnard as tapu and to refrain from eating it. 8 

A number of recent studies have challenged and refined the concept of 
taxonomic anomaly, pointing out that in many cases perceived anomaly may be the 
result of an over-rigid ethnographical scheme rather than a true reflection of folk 
logic; and that in any case the potential number of 'anomalies' far exceeds those 
recognised as symbolically significant in any given culture. 9 Some cases may be 
better interpreted as positively 'singular' rather than as negatively anomalous; for 
Eugene Hunn the proscribed animals of the Levitical code are singular in the sense 
that they belong to statistical minorities when correlated pairs of characteristics are 
considered (for example, cud-chewing/cloven-hoofed; or feathered/flying). 10 

The treatment of animals in some of Aldhelm's riddles finds surprisingly close 
parallels in the zoological taxonomy of contemporary traditional societies. His riddle 
on the ostrich, for example, presents a creature (not identified as a bird) that 
although possessed of a large feather-covered body, cannot reach the upper air on its 
'meagre wings' ( exiguis . . . pennis), but is restricted to wandering on foot 
(pedibus ) across dusty fields ('Strut<h>io', no. 42). In an explanatory gloss added 
to the riddle in the early eleventh-century manuscript London, British Library, Royal 
12.C.xxiii, the terms of the paradox are made concisely explicit: 'Strutio pennas 
habet sed non uolat a terra’ [the ostrich has wings but cannot fly up from the earth]; 
and it is unequivocally classified as a bird: ’Strutio auis est magna quae fit in heremo 
affricae’ [the ostrich is a large bird that is found in the African desert]. 11 Flightless 
birds like the ostrich are singled out in many folk taxonomies as animals of special 
note. The lowland cassowary (C. unappendiculatus) of Papua New Guinea has 
been the subject of a number of anthropological studies and most recently Dan 
Jorgensen has suggested that among the Telefolmin of the upper Sepik and Elip 
rivers of Sandaun province, the lowland cassowary, like the echidna, is perceived as 
an extreme member of the class to which it nevertheless belongs. Just as the echidna 
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is characterised as nukok, 'mother of [the class of] nuk', so the lowland cassowary 
is uunok , 'mother of birds'. 12 The ostrich is the only flightless bird known to the 
Dorze of Ethiopia, but seems nevertheless to be happily acco mm odated by their 
taxonomic system, as it meets their criteria for a bird in being both winged and 
oviparous. Its flightlessness is regarded as exceptional, in that it violates the 
empirically valid generalisation that 'birds fly', but not abnormal. Nonetheless, its 
singularity is no doubt the reason for the use of ostrich eggs and plumes in Dorz6 
ritual. 13 

It is precisely this potential disparity between the taxonomic definition of an 
animal kind and the perceived attributes of that kind (what Dan Sperber calls 
'encyclopedic' knowledge) that Aldhelm exploits in constructing the paradoxical 
statements that constitute his riddles. 14 To put it another way, Aldhelm reveals the 
way in which a particular animal transgresses an 'ideal norm’, not the taxonomic 
definition, but the conjunction of the greatest number of contingent propositions 
regarding the animal kind in question. 15 Aldhelm is thus concerned with the 
exceptional species, never an aberrant individual animal, such as a maneless lion or a 
burrowing cat. In three riddles however he treats fabulous or mythological subjects 
that are truly anomalous in their violation of taxonomic norms: the Minotaur (no. 
28), the Colossus of Rhodes (no. 72) and Scylla (no. 95). The Minotaur, for 
example, cannot be said to be an abnormal man because he is not a man at all. To 
use the language of modem scientific taxonomy, Aldhelm is concerned to show how 
a particular species diverges from traits that can be attributed to its parent genus - 
hence the direct comparison between the hawk ( accipiter ) and the riddle-subject in 
line 2 of his 'Struthio' enigma. 

Nor is Aldhelm concerned in his riddles with the display of supernatural 
wonders. Since the subject of each of the one hundred Enigmata is identified in the 
title to each poem, the riddles can be seen not so much as mind-teasing enigmas but 
rather as expressions of the manifold wonders of the created order. His intention is, 
as he states in the verse preface to the collection, 'pandere rerum/ Versibus enigmata 
. . . clandistina' [to reveal ... the hidden mysteries of things through my verse]. 16 
The contrast between the natural wonders of Creation and the divinely-assisted 
miracles that contravene the natural order of things is demonstrated by two passages 
in Aldhelm’s prose treatise on heroic virginity, the De Virginitate. When Bishop 
Narcissus saw that the lamps and torches in his church had run dry of oil at Easter¬ 
time, he took water from the fonts, and 'contra rerum naturam liquentis elementi 
qualitatem soli Deo mutabilem orationum armatura fretus in aliud genus converteref 
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(my emphasis) [relying on the armament of his prayers, contrary to the nature of 
things he converted the quality of the liquid element - mutable to God alone - into 
another form]. 17 The contrast between natural and supernatural wonders is sharply 
drawn a little later in the same work where Aldhelm introduces the illustration of the 
fire-resistant salamander into his account of the trials of the martyrs Cosmos and 
Damianus, who remained unharmed even in the midst of a blazing furnace: 'ast illos 
velut salamandras, quas naturaliter torrentes prunarum globi assare vel cremare 
nequeunt, nequaquam flagrantis camini incendia combusserunt’ (my emphasis) [but 
in no way did the conflagration of the raging furnace bum (the twins), who were as 
salamanders which, by nature, burning lumps of coal are unable to scorch or 
consume]. 18 It comes as no surprise to find the salamander as the subject of one of 
Aldhelm's Enigmata ('Salamandra', no. 15), where the creature's ability to survive 
its fiery surroundings constitutes the paradox on which the riddle turns. 

Many features of the Enigmata attest to Aldhelm’s formidable Latin learning, a 
tribute to his intellectual formation in the monastic school of Archbishop Theodore 
and Abbot Hadrian. 19 Despite his employment of a remarkably esoteric vocabulary; 
skilfull handling of the Latin hexameter (the riddles are ostensibly illustrations to a 
metrical treatise, itself a section of the compendious Epistola ad Acircium ); his 
frequent use of Isidore, Pliny and other literary sources; and his bias towards the 
etymological exposition of the Latin (and sometimes Greek) names of his riddle- 
subjects, 20 Aldhelm's description of his riddle-subjects in terms of distinctive 
attributes and habitats demonstrates his firm affiliation with vernacular culture, as I 
hope to confirm in detail in the course of this study. Aldhelm's abstruse Latin 
learning in no way undermined his engagement with indigenous English culture: his 
activity as a composer and performer of Old English verse is well known from the 
testimony of William of Malmesbury, and Michael Lapidge has demonstrated the 
extent to which his Latin prosody was influenced by such essential features of Old 
English verse as alliteration and the formulaic half-line. 21 In another important 
study, Lapidge has shown that Aldhelm shared with the Beowulf- poet an interest in 
dragon-fights and that the Liber Monstrorum, with its well-known reference to 
Hygelac king of the Geats, was compiled by one of Aldhelm's contemporaries in the 
abbey at Malmesbury. 22 In a recent article, M. L. Cameron has demonstrated the 
extent to which Aldhelm's riddles are based on close personal observation of the 
natural world. 23 The close similarities between Aldhelm's treatment of animal kinds 
and the folk taxonomies characteristic of many contemporary traditional cultures 
indicate that archaic mentalities and modes of thought are well equipped to survive 
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the advent of literacy and indeed, to thrive in the work of one whose literate learning 
is both wide and recondite. This conclusion is by no means surprising, as recent 
work on orality and literacy has emphasized the extent to which the phenomenon of 
literacy is assimilated to existing cultural patterns in newly literate societies. 24 The 
passage from the Life of Columba discussed above indicates that the early Celtic 
culture-province shared the same zoological assumptions as the Germanic world, at 
least in some important respects, as I demonstrate more fully below. 


I 

In the study that follows I draw on a variety of early sources - the writings of 
Aldhelm and his fellow Anglo-Latin riddlers; early Latin Lives of English saints; and 
vernacular poetry which, if not always demonstrably early in date, is likely to 
preserve in its traditional prosody and formulaic diction many features of archaic 
thought. 25 Some attention is paid to hanging-bowls of mainly Celtic provenance 
dating from the seventh and eighth centuries, and the early Northumbrian Franks 
casket is quarried not merely for its runic inscription, but for the revealing rapport 
between text and artefact. The purpose of the present study is to examine the 
representation in these various media of fish and other aquatic animals and to 
demonstrate the extent to which apparently disparate materials exhibit common 
cultural perceptions of the animal world. The revaluation of artefacts in the light of 
literary evidence is most vividly illustrated in the case of the Witham bowl, where a 
new interpretation is proposed of the central element of this remarkable object. The 
aquatic theme has been chosen partly in order to limit the scope of what otherwise 
would be a very large and unwieldy enquiry and partly because it facilitates a sharp 
focus on a major concern of this study, the relationship between an animal and its 
ecological habitat, and its fitness for that particular environment. The texts and 
artefacts under consideration reveal a particular interest both in animals confined to a 
marine or freshwater habitat and also in those that can move freely between aquatic 
and terrestrial, or even aerial settings. 

It is possible to isolate four features that are constitutive of the early Anglo- 
Saxon conception of the animal world, and reflected in the representations of 
animals in literature and artworks that survive from the period. Firstly, as we have 
already seen, an animal is assigned to an ecological habitat or habitats with which it 
has a peculiar affinity. Secondly, an animal is often seen in terms of its 
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characteristic means of locomotion. Thirdly, and in association with this, the 
animal's characteristic mode of locomotion, or movement in its habitual setting, is 
often specified. To put the matter at its most simple: a bird has wings and flies in the 
air; a fish uses its fins and tail (the caudal fin) - and perhaps its scales - to swim in 
the water. The Alfredian versifier of the last of The Metres of Boethius (probably 
King Alfred himself) illustrates his contention that the various kinds of animal each 
have a different 'blioh and faer' [form and mode of locomotion] by explaining how 
the presence or absence of feet or wings assists the motion of these various kinds in 
their given habitats: 


Creopad and snicaS, 
eall lichoma eonSan getenge, 

nabbad hi xt fidrum fultum, ne magon hi mid fotum gangan, 
eordan brucan, swa him eaden waes. 

Sume fotum twam foldan peddad, 
sume fierfete, sume fleogende 
windad under wolcnum. (31:6b-12a) 26 

[[Some] creep and crawl, their entire body in contact with the 
ground; they have no help from wings, nor can they walk by 
means of feet, make use of the earth - this is their lot. Some 
tread the earth on two feet, some are four-footed, others move 
beneath the clouds by flying.] 

The emphasis on the locomotive organs seems to reflect vernacular zoological 
tradition: the Latin source passage omits the reference to the lack of wings and feet in 
crawling animals, contains fuller material on the flight of birds and refers not to the 
numbers of feet possessed by ambulatory creatures, but merely to the imprinting of 
the ground with their uestigia. 21 The Old English version is reminiscent not only of 
the passage from Douglas's Purity and Danger quoted above, but also of a number 
of passages in Aldhelm's riddles, in particular lines 6-7 of no. 48, 'Vertigo poli', 
where he asserts that nothing in all of nature can match the movement of the 
heavenly axis for swiftness, 'Quod pedibus pergat, quod pennis aethera tranet,/ 
Accola neu ponti uolitans per caerula squamis' [whatever travels on its feet or flies 
through the air with wings or, as a denizen of the sea, speeds with scales through 
the blue-green depths (my trans.)]. Here, as in the Levitical account, Aldhelm 
invokes the concept of the three orders of the animal creation, a system of 
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classification rooted in indigenous thought as well as in biblical exegesis and with 
manifestations not only in literature, but also in Germanic and Celtic art. 28 We will 
meet with it frequently in the course of this study. 

The fourth major component of vernacular natural history relates to the various 
physical attributes of an animal, whether unique to a particular animal kind or shared 
with others, that are seen as in some way characteristic of it. The organs of 
locomotion are naturally of great importance in this regard. Features such as a bird's 
wings or a fish's fins are uniquely associated with a particular animal kind and, in 
representational terms, can be defined as 'primary diagnostic attributes'. It is of 
course possible for a writer to refer to a bird or fish without noting these attributes, 
but a creature that was characterized only as 'the winged one' or 'the finned one', 
unlinked to an unequivocal signifier (such as fugel or fisc), could only be intended 
as a reference to bird or fish respectively. For this reason the reader of The Battle of 
Finnsburh has no difficulty in identifying the animal described only as grceghama 
(6), not only because the animal is invoked in the context of the 'beasts of battle' 
convention, in which the wolf is a traditional participant, but also because the wolf 
in Old English poetry is conventionally grey-coated. 29 (The wolfs grey coat is 
incidentally an example of a primary attribute that is unrelated to the locomotive 
organs.) Some common epithets are shared among two or more animals. A creature 
characterised as 'the scaly one' might refer to either a fish or a snake or serpentine 
dragon; Aldhelm for example uses the adjectives squamiger, squamosus and the 
ablative nominal form squamis to refer to both fish and monstrous serpents. 30 A 
feature such as 'scaliness' can thus conveniently be labelled a 'secondary diagnostic 
attribute'. In sum: both primary and secondary attributes are representational 
conventions, abstract versions of peculiar features of an animal kind's anatomy that 
are seen to have particular cultural significance. 

References to animals in which habitat and movement or locomotion are 
specified are widely encountered in Old English verse, even in the most generalised 
contexts. At Genesis A 196-205 God gives Adam and Eve control of all the world's 
resources, including cattle, wild beasts, 

and lifigende, 5a <5e land tredaS, 
feorheaceno cynn, 5a 5e flod wecce5 
geond hronrade. (203-05a) 

[and the living things which tread the land, [and] the life- 
endowed kind that stirs the ocean along the whale-road.] 
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The poet of the Old English Physiologus refers to 'fugla ond deora foldhrerendra 
... worna 1 ['the multitude of land-going birds and beasts', see The Panther 4-8a] 
and the Danish scop who recounts the world's creation in Heorot sings of how the 
Almighty Tif eac gesceop/ cynna gehwylcum [>ara 6e cwice hwyrfa[>” ['created life 
for every kind of thing that moves about alive', Beowulf 97b-98]. A comparable 
passage in Aldhelm's prose De Virginitate on Daniel’s exposition of the image of the 
great tree seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his dream incorporates the features exhibited 
by the Old English examples, and also includes references to the locomotive organs; 
under the tree flourished 'pennigeras volucrum turmas praepeti volatu nimborum 
obstacula penetrantes simulque multimodas ferarum naturas quadripedante cursu per 
orbem lustrantes . . .' [feathered flocks of birds penetrating the obstacles of the 
clouds with swift flight, and at the same time the multifarious kinds of beast ranging 
through the world with four-footed motion . . ,]. 31 Old English poetic vocabulary 
abounds with compounds and other periphrastic locutions that express these same 
notions. In some cases where the first element of a nominal compound designates 
an ecological habitat that can be considered the normative environment of the animal 
specified in the second member, the first element may be regarded as semantically 
redundant, as when birds are referred to as heofonfuglas ( Genesis A 201 and 1515; 
Daniel 386; Azarias 143; The Paris Psalter 103.11) or fish as scefiscas ( Christ III 
986; The Whale 56) or merefixa[s] ( Beowulf 549). Such compounds are 
semantically equivalent to noun phrases such as those found in a passage in Soul 
and Body II (71-81) where most of the major animal kinds are enumerated, 
including 'fisc on sae,/ o55e eor)ian neat. ..’ [a fish in the sea or a beast of the soil, 
74b-5[. These various expressions could in turn be considered parallel to such Latin 
biblical phrases as 'pecora campi. . . volucres caeli, et pisces maris' [beasts of the 
field... birds of the air, and fishes of the sea. Psalm viii 8-9; compare Hosea iv 3], 
aves caeli ( Ecclesiastes x 20) and volatilia caeli ( Matthew vi 26). The author of the 
Lindisfarne Vita Cuthberti uses the phrase aues coeli ; 32 and Aldhelm refers in riddle 
29 ('Aqua') to 'uolucres caeli nantesque per aequora pisces' [the birds of the sky 
and the fish swimming in the sea, line 4], 

More properly attributive are the modifiers in compounds such as scedracan 
(Beowulf 1426), eorddraca (Beowulf 2112 and 2825), treofugla (Guthlac A 735) or 
brimfuglas (The Wanderer 47), where the first element assigns the creature to a 
specific habitat that is not automatically associated with it. 33 In Felix's Vita Guthlaci 
the author refers in one place to Guthlac's control over 'incultae solitudinis volucres 
et vagabundi coenosae paludis pisces' [the birds of the untamed wilderness and the 
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wandering fishes of the muddy marshes] and in the following chapter the phrase 
'incultae solitudinis volucres' is used again, this time applied to a pair of 
swallows. 34 The apparently formulaic character of the phrase prompts the 
speculation that it may reflect an unrecorded vernacular compound such as 
*westenfugel. Of course, such nominal compounds can also embody references to 
'diagnostic' attributes (as in fyrdraca or legdraca in reference to the dragon in 
Beowulf), or simply express the kind of subjective, anthropocentric attitude (as in 
niddraca, also used of the dragon at 2273) that characterises representations of the 
natural world in traditional cultures in general and Old English poetry in particular. 35 

Equally commonplace are nominal compounds which denote their referent by 
joining a noun denoting a particular habitat to an agentive noun that describes a 
particular kind of action or motion within that environment. Thus the character 
Satumus in the second dialogue of Solomon and Saturn attempts to encompass the 
totality of living creatures in the three periphrases 'grundbuendray lyftfleogendra, 
laguswemmendra’ [of ground-dwellers, air-fliers, water-swimmers, Solomon and 
Saturn II 289b-90]. The apparent tautology presented by this example is matched in 
the designation of Beowulf s dragon as a lyftfloga (2315). Compounds with the 
second element in -stapa are applied to a variety of animal referents and, in the case 
of The Wanderer, to a solitary human exile ( eardstapa , 6a); and the semi-human 
Grendel clan, denizens of the moors and borderlands, are micle mearcstapan 
{Beowulf 1348a; compare 103a). The raven that tears the corpse of a hanged man in 
The Fortunes of Men 33-42 is a lapum lyftsceapan (39); and when Beowulf s dragon 
is designated an uhtsceada (2271) and an uhtflogan (2760), the temporal dimension 
expressed by the first member of the compound specifies an ’environmental’ affinity 
just as significant as the dragon's associations with air and land. This class of 
compound can also be used to express characteristic attributes and attitudes of the 
creature to which they are applied; examples used of the dragon in Beowulf include 
attorsceadan (2839), deodsceada (2278 and 2688) and gudsceada (2318). 

The kind of expression that specifies a particular activity that is carried on in a 
given environment can in theory be applied to more than one referent. Thus the term 
lyftsceapan, used of a corpse-tearing raven in The Fortunes of Men, could equally be 
applied to Beowulf s dragon, especially in view of the frequency with which the 
Beowulf- poet employs -sceapa compounds in reference to the dragon. The epithet 
hcedstapa is applied in different poems both to the hart ( Beowulf 1368a) and to the 
wolf ( The Fortunes of Men 13a), two animals that seem on a superficial view to 
have little in common. 36 The identical periphrastic expression can be applied not 
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only to different animal referents, but to human beings and even to inanimate objects 
and artefacts. The compound lyftlacende refers to birds at Daniel 386b-87a 
( hefonfugolas,/ lyftlacende , an expression paralleled by Aldhelm's 'uolucris penna 
uolitantis ad aethram' [the feather of a bird flying swiftly in the sky] in riddle 30:4), 
but is applied to the demons who assail the anchorite Guthlac in Guthlac A 146 and 
is used in a similar context in Juliana 281. The fourth reference in the verse is to the 
drifting of smoke that Judas Cyriacus prevails on God to provide in order to reveal 
the burial place of the Cross ( Elene 795). The term farodlacende is used three times 
in the same poem ( The Whale) to refer to both fish swimming in the sea (The Whale 
80b; compare Aldhelm's reference to a fish 'uolitans per caerula’ in riddle 48:7) and 
to sailors, ’those moving about on the stream' ( The Whale 5a and 20a; compare 
Andreas 507). The Whale also characterises its subject as a wceterpisa (water- 
stormer?), a term that recurs in the surviving verse only at Guthlac B 1329, where it 
refers to a ship at sea. 37 The same passage in Guthlac B enumerates several 
kennings for 'ship', including the uniquely-attested hcernflota at 1333. Other 'ship' 
compounds formed on -flota are sceflota (Andreas 381) and wcegflota (Andreas 487 
and Elene 246). The simplex flota is a commonly found in the poetry to denote 
'ship' or 'sailor, seaman', but aquatic animals can also be characterized as 'floaters' 
and the simplex is used both of the whale Fastitocalon in the verse Physiologus, 
fyrnstreama geflotan (The Whale 7a) and of the swimming birds which make such 
poor substitutes for human companions in The Wanderer 53-55a (fleotendra fer&, 
54a). 

If the compound hcedstapa shows both wolf and hart as occupants of the same 
habitat, then they must share it with at least one further creature, as it is to the heath 
that the bear is assigned in Maxims II 29b-30a. It is in the gnomic poems, and 
Maxims II in particular, that the notion of a link between a given animal kind and a 
characteristic ecological habitat finds its clearest and most systematic expression. 
The affinity between bear and heath is of the same order as that between hand and 
spear (Maxims II 21b-22a) or between heathens and sins (Maxims 1 131b); Maxims 
II in particular establishes a matrix of ordered relationships that illustrates the extent 
to which the principle of homology is constitutive of the Anglo-Saxon world-view in 
the same way that it characterizes the cosmological notions of some contemporary 
traditional cultures. 38 The two gnomic statements regarding fish in Maxims II both 
assign their subject to an aquatic habitat and describe one aspect of the animals' 
habitual activity in that medium (27b-28a and 39b-40a). Although in each case the 
gnomic verb-form sceal functions as an auxiliary, it is clear from the structure of the 
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poem as a whole that the kernel of the gnome resides in the statement of the b-verse, 
x sceal on y, 'fisc sceal on waetere' (27b). 39 Fish goes with water, salmon with 
pool. In the case of the leax, emphasis is given to its characteristic gliding motion 
(39b-40a). 

The intimate relationship between a fish (or any aquatic animal) and its watery 
element is something that is taken for granted in the poetry. Such a relationship is 
assumed in the many common kennings for the sea, such as fisces bced (Andreas 
293, The Rune Poem 46), hwcelweg (The Seafarer 63) or seolhpadu (Andreas 
1714). As we have seen Fastitocalon, the allegorized whale of the Exeter Book 
Physiologus, is designated as fyrnstreama geflotan, 'floating creature of the 
mountainous oceans' (The Whale 7a); he can float placidly on the ocean's surface, 
or plunge suddenly to its depths (The Whale 27-29). The whales invoked in the 
Song of the Three Children in Daniel likewise stir up the ocean currents (386-88a; 
compare Azarias 139-42a). 'Creation', the subject of Exeter Book riddle 40, 
proclaims itself 'Mara . . . ond strengra jmnne se micla hwael,/ se pc garsecges 
grand bihealdeS/ sweartan syne” [more massive and mightier than the great whale 
that occupies the sea-bed, dark in its appearance, riddle 40: 92-94a]. The source 
passage in Aldhelm's riddle 100 reads more concisely: 'Grandior in glaucis ballena 
fluctibus atra' [larger than the black whale in the grey waves, line 65], Two eighth- 
century Northumbrian hagiographical writers illustrate this kind of ecological 
relationship in their treatment of a celebrated incident in the life of St Cuthbert. In 
the version recorded by the anonymous monk of Lindisfame, the two small sea- 
animals ('duo pusilla animalia maritima’) who come ashore to rub and warm 
Cuthbert's feet after his night-long vigil in the ocean, are said to return, on 
completion of their unusual mission, 'ad cognatas undas maris’ [to the kindred 
waters of the sea]. 40 In the corresponding passage in Bede's prose Vita Cuthberti, 
the two animals, here identified as otters (lutraeae), after ministering to the saint, 
'patrias sunt relapsa sub undas' [slipped back into their native waters]. 41 While 
both cognatas and patrias suggest a close affinity between the animals and their 
habitat - and suggest that their excursion onto dry land is something of an aberration 
- the Lindisfarne author's choice of adjective suggests a degree of intimacy that 
startles the twentieth-century reader. 

This intimate relation between an aquatic animal and its sustaining element is 
widely expressed in the early literature by the metaphor of host and guest. The 
relationship is analogous to that between soul and body, which is frequently in the 
poetry expressed by the same metaphor or by related tropes such as master and 
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servant or house and occupant. 42 The diving whale Fastitocalon is characterized as 
garsecges geest ( The Whale 29), and in Aldhelm's 'Castor' riddle (no. 56) the 
beaver is a hospes living along the steep banks of streams (line 1). The swan of Old 
English riddle 7 is, in the aerial setting in which it is able to realize its most notable 
characteristic, a ferende geest (9). 43 Although the term 'guest' is not used in Exeter 
Book riddle 85 ('Fish and river'), the relationship between the creature and its 
sustaining environment is that of occupant and house ( sele ). In the Latin analogue, 
the 'Flumen et piscis' riddle of Symphosius, the domus resounds whereas the 
hospes is silent - 'Ambo tamen currunt, hospes simul et domus una' [yet both run 
on, guest and house together]. 44 

Anglo-Saxon thought, as expressed in the vernacular poetry, is much 
concerned with the defence and violation of boundaries, and with the propriety of 
things in their settings 45 The notion expressed in this study of the interaction 
between an animal (or person, or object) and its habitual setting opens up the 
possibility that such an entity may transgress the boundaries proper to it, stepping 
outside its own sphere to invade that proper to another. Thus as Beowulf sinks 
towards the bottom of Grendel's mere, he is detected by the chief denizen of the 
place: 


Sona hast onfunde se <5e floda begong 

heorogifre beheold hund missera, 

grim ond graedig, hast peer gumena sum 

aelwihta eard ufan cunnode. ( Beowulf 1497-1500) 

[Immediately she who had occupied the flood's expanse for a 
hundred half-years, ravenous for slaughter, grim and greedy, 
discovered that a member of the human race was exploring from 
above the domain of alien beings.] 

The sense of the hero's invasion of an alien sphere is underlined by the poet's 
manipulation of point of view: ostensibly narrated from the monster's perspective, 
the overarching, anthropocentric viewpoint of the poet-narrator is wrested back in 
the phrase eelwihta eard, 'the domain of alien beings' (1550a). Considerations of 
this sort seem to underlie the two opposing senses of Old English geest. Thus a 
'guest' may be thoroughly at home in his own environment, whether wholly 
confined to it (as in the case of Fastitocalon), or introduced into an unfamiliar but 
compatible setting, one that may in fact replicate the conditions of the guest's 
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originating environment. Thus Beowulf sleeps peacefully as a geest in Heorot after 
his defeat of Grendel's mother (1799-1802a) and later the hall is cleared for the 
returning Geatish warriors, the fedegestum, on Hygelac's orders (1975-76). Such 
terms can be used ironically, as when the hero, locked in combat with Grendel's 
mother in her submarine cave is described as a selegyst (1545); or the Danish 
Hengest is a gist in Finn's hall in Frisia (1138). 

These ironic uses of the term mark stages in a progression towards the other 
major sense of geest, invader or hostile visitor, a 'guest' from an incompatible or 
hostile environment. Thus the runaway slave who enters the dragon's barrow and 
steals a cup from the hoard is characterised as a gyste {Beowulf 2227); and the same 
term is applied to the dragon himself when, roused from his long guardianship of 
the barrow by the theft of the cup, he becomes an invader and despoiler of human 
settlements in the surrounding countryside (2312-15). Likewise Grendel, in his 
invasion of Heorot, is designated a geest (102 and 2073) and a wcelgcest (1331 and 
1995). In his onslaughts against Beowulf and Wiglaf the dragon is a gryregieste 
(2560), an atol inwitgeest (2670) and a nidgeest (2699), despite the fact that the fight 
occurs in the vicinity of the dragon's own cave (see 2538-60). Similarly the demons 
who assail Guthlac on his hermitage-mound are called nydgista (Guthlac A 540), 
and the hubbub they raise is described in one place as ceargesta cirm (393), despite 
the fact that it is the saint who has himself invaded the territory on which they were 
previously established (205-14). In both these cases events are seen from the 
subjective, anthropocentric perspective we have already identified as characteristic of 
vernacular poet-narrators: dragons and demons, in their dealings with men and their 
world, can never be anything but hostile guests: 'hyne foldbuend/ swide ondraedad' 
[earth-dwellers fear him greatly, Beowulf 2274b-5a]. 

A significant example of the application of the term 'guest' to an aquatic animal 
is found in the passage in Beowulf where the Danish and Geatish warriors, 
travelling in pursuit of Grendel's mother after her fatal night-attack on Heorot, come 
across a body of water inhabited by serpents ( wyrmeynnes fela, 1425), some 
swimming, others lying up along the slopes of the shore (1426-29). Angered by the 
sound of the war-horn, the creatures slither into the mere: 

Sumne Geata leod 
of flanbogan feores getwasfde, 
ydgewinnes, ]>xt him on aldre stod 
herestrael hearda; he on holme waes 
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sundes pe saenra, pt hyne swylt fomam. 

Hispe wearS on ySum mid eoferspreotum 
heorohocyhtum hearde genearwod, 
niSa genaeged, ond on nass togen, 
wundorlic wasgbora; weras sceawedon 
gryrelicne gist. (1432b-41 a) 

[A man of the Geats deprived one of them of life, of wave-strife, 
with a bow, so that the hard war-arrow stood in his vitals. He 
was the weaker at swimming in the lake, when death took him. 
Quickly he was hard-pressed on the waves with cruelly-barbed 
boar-spears, violently attacked, and dragged onto the shore, a 
wonderful wave-piercer; men looked on the terrible stranger.] 

Dragged on shore, the water-creature becomes an object of wonder, wundorlic 
wcegbora, a designation that succinctly expresses the sense of an active relationship 
between the animal and the habitat from which it has been so suddenly and violently 
extracted. Deprived of life and transferred to the land, it is seen by the warriors - 
themselves visitors in an eerie and forbidding setting - as a 'guest' from an alien and 
inhospitable environment, a sight to inspire awe, even fear: 'men looked on the 
terrible stranger'. Here the sense of gist is directly antithetical to its usage in The 
Whale, where Fastitocalon is so aptly characterised as garsecges geest, thoroughly at 
home in his marine environment. 

In a few cases in which the term 'guest' is applied to aquatic creatures, the 
sense in which it is used is uncertain. Thus the reference in Exeter Book riddle 3 to 
sailors as brimgiesta (25) may on the one hand give emphasis to the seafarers' 
nautical prowess, but may just as well be taken to mean that the men and their vessel 
are frail and buffeted intruders on the raging ocean currents (see lines 17-35). 
Aldhelm's castor may be a 'guest' on the stream-banks, but there is a suggestion that 
in its frequent dives '[h]umidus in fundo, tranat qua piscis, aquoso' [down to the 
watery depths where the wet fish swims, line 5], the beaver is intruding into an 
element proper to another species. A comparison can be made with that notorious 
amphibian, Grendel. For Grendel (if not for his mother) the mere seems to be a 
secondary habitat, a place of retreat, of last resort. Following his encounter with 
Beowulf, he directs his life-failing footsteps on nicera mere (845), that is, into a 
place whose proper affinities are with another kind of creature altogether. 

For those animals that are exclusively aquatic, separation from their sustaining 
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element is perceived as a traumatic event. The poet of the vernacular 'Fish and river' 
riddle asserts the divinely-established affinity of the metaphorical sele and its 
occupant and emphasises the fatal consequences of their separation: 

Ic him in wunige a henden ic lifge; 

gif wit unc gedaelad, me bid dead witod. (85: 6-7) 

[As long as I remain alive, I always dwell in him; if we two are 
parted, death is appointed for me.] 

The same idea is expressed, if more enigmatically, in Bern riddle 30, 'De pisce': 
'Vita mihi mors est, mortem pro uita requiro' [life is death to me; I look for death 
instead of life, line 3]. 46 

The death of a water-creature as a result of this removal or separation is often 
described in terms of the cessation of the animal’s characteristic activity in its given 
habitat. (These are precisely the terms in which the death of the dragon is 
represented at Beowulf 2832-35 and 3043b-46.) Thus the arrow fired by one of 
Beowulf s men into the water-serpent swimming in the mere separates the creature 
from - or deprives it of - ydgewinnes, 'wave-strife', of life itself, feores - the two 
genitive nouns stand in a relationship of apposition. And the litotes at 1435b-36 
underscores the serpent's sudden loss of normal function in its proper environment. 
Hauled ashore, the wundorlic wcegbora is a startling anomaly. 47 The same 
vernacular conception of a fish out of water underlies a passage in a letter from 
Alcuin to his friend Am bishop of Salzburg written in 796, where the writer refers 
punningly to Am as a keen-sighted eagle diving down from a great height to pluck 
out 'fluctivagos . . . pisces' [wave-wandering fish] from the sea of this world. 
Paradoxically however such an operation will result not in the fish's death but in 
their life ('ad vivificandum non ad mortificandum eruere' [to be hauled out not for 
death but for life]), and they will be prepared as spiritual food for the banquet of the 
eternal king. 48 

Essentially the same understanding of an aquatic animal's death is found in the 
hortatory verse of Christ III, where in a passage describing the destruction of the 
earth by fire on the Day of Judgement, the devastating deadleg (982) is said to 
sweep across land and sea alike: 

Swa ter water fleowan, 
flodas afysde, honne on fyrbade 
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swelaS saefiscas, sundes getwaefde 
wasgdeora gehwylc werig swelteS, 
byme}) waeter swa weax. (984b-88a) 

[Even as waters flowed before, the driven floods, then in a bath 
of fire the sea-fishes shall be burned up. Deprived of its capacity 
for swimming, each wave-creature shall perish miserably; water 
will bum like wax.] 

Whereas the water-serpent of the Beowulf passage is deprived {getwcefde ) of both 
life and its conflict with the waters - the one necessarily entailing the other - here the 
scefiscas, who must exchange their habitual sea-bath for a new and deadly bath of 
fire, are similarly sundes getwcefde, where sundes might simply refer to the ocean 
rather than to the kind of acdvity appropriate to inhabitants of that environment. 49 

This fatal separation of a marine animal from its native element is again the 
subject of comment in the runic poem found on the front of the Franks Casket, a 
decorated whalebone box of Northumbrian workmanship dating from the late 
seventh- or early eighth-century and now in the British Museum: 50 

Fisc flodu ahof on fergenberig; 

ward gasric gram, pxt he on greut giswom. 

Hronass ban. 

[The waters raised the fish onto the mountainous shore; the 
savage creature (?) grew sad, where he swam onto the shingle. 
Whale's bone.] 

The beached whale, unwitting provider of the raw material from which the casket is 
made is, like the landed water-serpent in Beowulf, seen as an anomaly in nature, and 
therefore worthy of comment. Here again loss of habitat entails loss - termination - 
of function, but here the poet shapes his material so as to suggest a riddle: the 
paradox of a sea-creature that 'swims' onto land is combined with an unusual 
periphrasis (gasric is in fact a hapax legomenon), with the 'solution' offered at the 
end of the piece. The designation hronces ban (rather than simply hron) draws 
attention to the material that remains after the whale’s demise and points to a 
significant transformation: bereft of its function in nature, the whale yet provides the 
raw material for a human artefact, acquiring novel qualities and properties in a 
wholly new and alien environment. This process suggests a further link with riddle 
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tradition, specifically the 'transformation' riddles that are commonly encountered in 
both the vernacular and Anglo-Latin collections. In this kind of riddle the poet 
describes the change of state in the riddle-subject, which begins as a natural object or 
substance such as a tree, a feather or ore-bearing earth, often detailing the different 
functions that are proper to the subject in its successive settings. 51 A close analogue 
to the Franks Casket inscription, as it relates to its context, is the 'Elephant' riddle of 
Aldhelm (no. 96) which describes a creature that, although bom ugly, nevertheless 
achieves beauty after death - when, it is implied, its ivory tusks are transformed into 
exquisitely carved objects. 

Separation from ocean, lake or stream does not of course automatically deal 
out death to all aquatic animals; indigenous natural science distinguished clearly 
between those animals like the whale that are restricted to water and cannot survive 
out of it, and those amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals that spend part of their 
lives in an aquatic setting, but can function just as well in terrestrial or aerial habitats. 
The treatment of Cuthbert's otters by the Lindisfarne author and Aldhelm's 'Castor' 
riddle provide clear examples of the way in which some animals were perceived as 
moving freely between two contrasting habitats, but what is significant is that the 
phenomenon calls for comment in a way that suggests that such behaviour is 
incongruous, even paradoxical. The notion of an animal’s movement between 
different habitats is well illustrated by the well-known passage on the hart in 
Beowulf 1368-72: although the hcedstapa will, when hard-pressed, make for the 
woods, she will rather perish on the bank than enter Grendel's mere - implying of 
course that it is not unusual for deer to take to water in extremis. Although, as we 
have seen, the poet may harbour some doubts regarding Grendel's affinity with 
water, his mother seems more at home in the water than she does on land. She is 
introduced to us as a water-dweller ( Beowulf 1260-61a) and we are later told that 
she has long presided over the mere as its foremost inhabitant (1497-1500); she is 
variously described as a brimwylf (1506 and 1599) and 'grundwyrgenne,/ merewif 
mihtig' [outlaw of the depths, mighty mere-woman, 1518b- 19a]. In Beowulfs 
report to Hygelac she is ’6aes waelmes . . . grundhyrde' [bottom-dwelling guardian 
of the flood, 2135-36], The dragon in Beowulf likewise moves freely between its 
earth-cave and the open skies, although this is done in a regular sequence, its air¬ 
raids being restricted to the hours of darkness. Unlike the niceras or sellice 
scedracan (1426) which inhabit the mere, the ’earth-dragon’ cannot function in 
water. His death, entailing the cessation of his characteristic activity in his 
normative habitats, is ironically marked by his consignment to a watery grave 
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(313 lb-33). 

The sense of incongruity engendered by animals that can perform in multiple 
habitats underlies a number of animal riddles, in both Latin and Old English. In 
riddle 7 of the Exeter Book ('Swan') the vernacular poet describes aspects of the 
bird's activity in relation to the three different habitats with which it is associated, 
but the particular manifestation of the bird's activity that yields the solution depends 
on only one of these: 

Hnegl min swigaS, }>onne ic hrusan trede, 
oppe )>a wic buge, of>j>e wado drefe. 

Hwilum mec ahebbaS ofer haelej>a byht 
hyrste mine, ond }>eos hea lyft, 
ond mec ponne wide wolcna strengu 
ofer folc by red. Frastwe mine 
swogad hlude ond swinsiad, 
torhte singad, J)onne ic getenge ne beom 
flode ond foldan, ferende gaest. 

[My clothing is silent when I tread the earth or occupy my 
lodgings or stir the water. Sometimes my trappings and this lofty 
air raise me up over the dwellings of men, and then the strength 
of the clouds bears me wide over the people. My adornments 
resound loudly and make melody, sing clearly, when I am not in 
contact with water or land - a travelling guest.] 

The swan's 'garment' is silent as long as the animal remains on land (either walking 
or at the nest) or water, but rustles loudly and melodiously when the bird takes to the 
air, and the two other possible habitats are explicitly excluded. While the evidence 
of The Phoenix 134-39 corroborates the sense of admiration expressed here for the 
music of the swan in flight, it is typical of the riddle technique to fix on a 
characteristic that is both manifested in action and associated (exclusively) with a 
particular ecological habitat. 

The notion of animals active in multiple habitats is invoked in two further 
vernacular riddles, but in each case the subject described is not a living creature in 
the usual sense. In riddle 74, convincingly solved by Craig Williamson as 'Ship's 
figurehead', 52 the subject is said to move not only in the air, but also in the water 
and on land, and alongside animals proper to two of these habitats: 
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fleah mid fuglum ond on flode sworn, 
deaf under ype dead mid fiscum, 
ond on foldan stop. (3-5a) 

[I flew with the birds and swam in the sea, dived under the wave, 
dead among the fish, and walked on the earth.] 

The feather-pen of riddle 51 ('Pen and fingers') is said to be fuglum framra [bolder 
than birds, 4a] on its journey across the writing-surface. Like the figurehead of 
riddle 74, it too 'fleag on lyfte/ deaf under ype' [flew in the air, dived under the 
wave, 4b-5a], The quill-pen was a popular subject for Aldhelm and his 
contemporaries and Williamson comments: 'Most of the Latin "pen" riddles are built 
upon the paradox of the bird-like creature that is caught and forced to travel the flat 
land. The Old English paradox is that the bird-like creature also dives and travels the 
land all in the same essential (writing) action’. 53 

The paradox of creatures that are equally at home in seemingly incompatible 
habitats is exploited too by the Anglo-Latin fiddlers, as we saw at the beginning of 
this study in Aldhelm's treatment of the tippula or pond-skater (no. 38). Aldhelm's 
'Luligo' riddle (no. 16) recalls the vernacular example on the Ship's figurehead in its 
evocation of two quite separate habitats shared with their conventional occupants: 

Nunc cemenda placent nostrae spectacula uitae: 

Cum grege piscoso scrutor maris aequora squamis. 

Cum uolucrum turma quoque scando per aethera pennis 
Et tamen aethereo non possum uiuere flatu. 

[The spectacle offered by my life is a pleasing sight: in company 
with schools of scaly fish I explore the waters of the sea, and 
with flocks of feathery birds I likewise climb through the air; 
nevertheless, I cannot live by breathing air.] 

The phenomenon of the squid is, according to the poet, noteworthy in itself (line 
l). 54 The creature's apparent violation of environmental norms is reinforced by a 
second level of paradox introduced into the closing line. Riddle 53 of Eusebius ('De 
y<ppo>potamo pisce') describes a creature that spends its days in rushing water, but 
by night grazes the verdant countryside (lines 5-6), a close parallel to the mysterious 
eafix of The Rune Poem, an aquatic animal that habitually takes its food on land 
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(lines 87-89; as I have shown elsewhere, the individual sections of this alphabetic 
poem are strongly influenced by the riddle-form). 55 In Aldhelm's 'Cancer' riddle 
(no. 37), the subject is linked with three habitats: the tidal zone (line 2), the ocean 
proper (line 3) and 'aethereus . . . Olimpus' [the ethereal heaven], in the subject's 
guise as a notable constellation (lines 4-5). 

Aldhelm's 'Piscis' riddle (no. 71) likewise exploits the conceit of the 
constellation that bears the subject's name, and draws the paradoxical contrast with 
the animal's marine habitat (lines 5-6). Here we also encounter references to the 
organs of locomotion, or rather the lack of them, as Aldhelm records the absence in 
the piscis of feet, hands and wings as well as the capacity to breathe (lines 1 -4). The 
less polished version of the same subject by Aldhelm's imitator Eusebius (no. 40, 
'De pisce') draws on the same elements: 

Non uolo penniger aethram, non uago rura pedester; 

Sic manibus pedibusque carens me pennula fulcit. 

Trano per undisonas ac turgida cerula limphas, 

Astriferumque polum et sublime peragro tribunal. 56 
[I do not sail the air with feathers, nor wander the countryside on 
foot; thus lacking hands and feet a little wing [i.e. 'fin'] supports 
me. I move through the roaring, swelling waters of the sea, and 
traverse the starry sky and the lofty court of heaven.] 

Here the riddle subject is first defined negatively; lacking the physical attributes that 
would enable it to function in two specified environments, the fish's possession of a 
fin (pennula ) signifies its fitness for its given habitat. It is surely the significance of 
a fish's fin as a locomotive organ that led the Old English glossator of Aldhelm's 
riddles in Royal 12.C.xxiii to gloss squamis in the 'Luligo' riddle as finnum: ’Cum 
grege piscoso scrutor maris equora squamis' (line 2). 57 I have failed to find any 
reference to the fins of fish as locomotive organs in Old English verse; Aldhelm, as 
noted above habitually describes fish in terms of their scales, a secondary diagnostic 
characteristic in the analytic scheme adopted in this study. 58 The wings of birds are 
however mentioned frequently in the vernacular poetry, as is the case with Aldhelm 
in both prose and verse. 59 A man falling from a tall tree is described in riddle- 
fashion in The Fortunes of Men 21-24a as a kind of wingless bird that is 
nevertheless capable of flight. 60 The converse to this situation is found in Exeter 
Book riddle 31, where a bagpipe is described in terms of a flightless bird, with 
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projecting 'feet' (=the two drones?) and 'beak' (=chanter?) hanging down below 
(lines 6-8). 61 The serpent in Genesis A is condemned by God to far an fedeleas 
(908); fedeleas here must mean 'lacking visible means of locomotion’, since the 
serpent clearly retains the ability to travel. The only other use of this term in the 
poetry occurs in riddle 77, where it is applied to the oyster (line 3). 

The power of motion on land and its concomitant notion, the possession of 
feet, is often invoked by the Anglo-Latin riddlers in the equivocal characterisation of 
their subjects. Thus Tatwine describes an altar - or rather, as in all these examples, 
it describes itself in the first person - as having the form of a quadruped but lacking 
the ability to move about of its own accord ('De ara', no. 8); and likewise presents a 
table whose quadruped form is covered over with beautiful clothes which are rudely 
pulled away after use to expose the subject’s naked limbs ('De mensa', no. 29). 62 
The pseudonymous Bern riddler uses a similar conceit for the same subject: 'Quos 
lactaui, nudam me pede per angula uersant' [those I nourished steer me barefoot into 
a corner] ('De mensa', no. 5:6). Aldhelm's all-encompassing 'Creatura' has the 
paradoxical ability to travel on a hundred feet - or none at all (riddle 100:68-9), and 
his leech, although lacking bones, feet and arms is nevertheless capable of inflicting 
three-cornered wounds ('Sanguisuga', no. 43). Three of Tatwine's riddles refer to 
the possession by their respective subjects of only a single foot; thus his paten has 
’the likeness of legs' but only one foot ('De patena', no. 12), and his anvil laments 
the fact that it is 'immobili . . . pede fixus [fixed by an immovable foot] ('De 
incude', no. 28:3). Tatwine's lectern informs the reader that it is supported by a 
single foot sine passu\ and while it appears to be borne up by wings, it lacks the 
power of flight ('De recitabulo', no. 10). 

A number of the vernacular riddles refer, like these Latin examples and the Old 
English bagpipe riddle discussed above, to the presence or absence of feet in their 
subject. Thus the ox of riddle 12 is said to travel on his feet ('Fotum ic fere . . .', 
line 1), and one of the two 'feet' possessed by the subject of riddle 56 ('Web and 
loom') is said to swing in the air ('leolc on lyfte', line 8a). 63 The mysterious (and 
much-discussed) wiht of riddle 39 '[n]e hafa<3 hio fot ne folme, ne aefre foldan 
hran' [has neither foot nor hand and never touches the earth, 10], and lacks eyes, 
mouth and wits into the bargain (11-13a). Yet despite an absence of limbs it remains 
a living being (27). 64 A number of subjects are distinguished by the possession of a 
single foot. The inkhorn of riddle 93, formerly part of a stag's headgear, informs 
the reader that now 'haebbe anne fot' [I have a single foot, line 27b]; and the rooster 
of riddle 81 ('Weathercock') is endowed with only a single foot, despite the detailed 
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enumeration of body-parts, including a heard nebb, given in the poem’s opening 
lines (1-5). The creature described in riddle 32 ('Ship') lacks both hands, shoulder 
and arms (in addition to the power of sight), but moves rapidly 'over the fields' on 
its one foot. Likewise the one-footed ( anfete ) subject of riddle 58 ('Well-sweep') is 
very restricted in its power of locomotion: it neither travels far, rides a great deal, 
nor does it fly and it is not carried on board a ship (l-5a). Finally, the 'feowere fet 
under wombe' [four feet beneath the belly] that are attributed to the subject of the 
overly elaborate riddle 36 refer in all likelihood to the oars of a ship (3). 65 

The recognition that the oars supply a ship with its motive force allows them to 
be seen metaphorically as organs of locomotion. Thus for Aldhelm a ship is 
propelled over the waves by its oars ( remis , tonsis\ cf. remige) in much the same 
way as a fish moves through the water with its scales ( squamis ) or a bird flies by 
means of its wings (pennis ). 66 In his riddle 75 ('Crabro') the hornet is even said to 
row through the air on its four-fold wings: 'Aera per sudum nunc <bis> binis 
remigo pennis' [Now I row through the clear air on two pairs of wings, line 1 (my 
trans.)] When in the vernacular poetry a ship is compared to a bird {Beowulf 217- 
18 and Andreas 496b-98a) or to a horse (as in the numerous ship-kennings such as 
scemearh and brimhengest), the analogy is primarily to the rapid and effortless 
motion characteristic of these animals in their native elements. A more specific 
parallel between oars and wings is drawn by the sixth-century British monk Gildas, 
in a passage in the De Excidio Britonum (c. 16) which describes an assault on the 
people of Britain by marauding bands of Piets and Scots: 'alis remorum remigumque 
brachiis ac velis vento sinuatis vecti...' [they came relying on their oars as wings, 
on the arms of their oarsmen, and on the winds swelling their sails]. 67 Francois 
Kerlouegan treats Gildas' phrase alis remorum as a rather awkward allusion to the 
Vergilian phrase remigium alarum - the inverse of the former, since it implies a 
comparison between a bird and a ship - a phrase taken up by early grammarians to 
illustrate the rhetorical figure of metaphora reciprocal A rowing-vessel does yet 
further metaphorical duty in the extended comparison between rowing and 
swimming that informs the language of the Breca episode in Beowulf. Roberta 
Frank concludes that Unferth in his narrative refers to a rowing-contest, but 
deliberately uses ambiguous language; she points to a conceptual interchange 
between rowing and swimming exemplified in the passage: 'boats move on limbs 
and swim; swimmers fling their oars and skim the waves'. 69 
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The representations of animals in literary texts, whether vernacular or Latin, 
are by no means uniformly reflected in the manuscript and plastic arts of the period. 
In the manuscript tradition of early English and Irish art, the influence of pre- 
Carolingian continental illumination issued in a purely ornamental use of heavily 
stylised fish-images, often rendered without regard for anatomical exactitude and 
certainly devoid of any concern with ecology. There is certainly nothing in the 
insular tradition to match the concern for naturalism seen in the incised stone 
monuments of Pictish animal art; in the fish-images surviving from stones of Class 
I, for example, the body-shape of a salmonoid fish is filled out with tail, fins, 
midline, operculum (gill cover), eye and mouth all rendered and placed with 
remarkable anatomical precision, including such refinements as the adipose fin and 
the pairing of the pectoral and pelvic fins seen in some examples. 70 This last detail 
points to one feature held in common with the Anglo-Saxon literary tradition: the 
animal is seen as if in motion. 'There is a confident if rather "frozen" realism: the 
fish swims; the horse trots; the wolf prowls and slavers’. 71 The fanatastic bird-and- 
fish initials which embellish Merovingian manuscripts such as the Gelasian 
Sacramentary in the Vatican (Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica, Reg. lat. 316) or the 
Paris Sacramentary of Gellone (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, lat. 12048) 72 , along 
with the ornamental traditions of early Italian manuscript art, influenced early insular 
illuminators, particularly those active in the Irish foundation of Bobbio in Lombard 
Italy. 73 In all these representations of fish, naturalism is subordinated to the 
requirements of a decorative scheme, involving abstract colour schemes and the 
selective use of anatomical detail. 74 Whereas in the Merovingian manuscripts the 
fish and bird images are formed into complete letter-shapes to form large decorative 
initials, 75 in the Irish tradition represented by the Bobbio manuscripts and the 
Cathach of St. Columba, and in insular productions such as the Book of Durrow 
and Durham, Cathedral Library, A.II.10, the curved, spindle-shaped fish images are 
employed only as accessory elements - to form the cross-stroke of an initial 'F' or 
the bridge of an 'N', for example. 76 

The initial 'N' on p.2 of Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, S. 45 sup., a Bobbio 
manuscript, has such a pair of spindle-shaped fish forming the cross-stroke of the 
two ascenders. 77 The bodies of the fish, which together curve around to form an 
inverted 'S', are hatched and coloured with red and green inks, the same scheme as 
the remainder of the initial. Although equipped with mouth, eye and two dorsal fins 
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apiece, their tails curl away into ornamental spirals, and the fish-images are clearly 
subordinate to the larger decorative scheme that underlies the composition of the 
initial as a whole. 

Although fish-images of any kind are lacking in the surviving products of the 
Lindisfame scriptorium, 78 the striking piscine initials of the mid-eighth-century 
Stuttgart Psalter (Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek, Cod. Bibl. 2°. 12), 
produced in all likelihood at Willibrord's foundation of Echtemach, illustrate the 
confluence of continental and insular traditions of book decoration. 79 In these 
initials, both large and small, the heavily stylised fish, notably devoid of fins and (in 
some cases) tails, are formed into complete initial-shapes and partake of a lively but 
wholly ornamental colour scheme. 

The closest approach to the naturalistic depiction of fish in insular art is found 
in the Book of Kells, (Dublin, Trinity College Library, A.1.6) which offers a 
generous store of such images in its decorative scheme. The fish in Kells - always 
shown in profile, the norm in manuscript art - are uniformly depicted as slim and 
straight-bodied, with mouth, eye, operculum and a line corresponding to the midline 
dividing the body into two panels which (in several instances) each contain a row of 
small circles. 80 The Kells fish are all equipped with a crescent-shaped tail and two 
series of thorn-like fins, two along the belly and two or three (the frontal pair usually 
merging to form what is in effect a single organ) placed dorsally. Although still 
clearly decorative in function, the fish-images in Kells seem remarkably 
independent, often standing quite detached from the letter-forms with which they are 
ostensibly associated. 81 The type of fish-image seen in Kells is found again in the 
Book of Armagh (Dublin, Trinity College Library, MS 52) and in St. Gallen, 
Stiftsbibliothek 904. 82 

The fish in the Book of Kells form a convenient bridge to the final group of 
artefacts to be considered here, four seventh- or eighth-century hanging-bowls 
which all show associations with fish or aquatic animals. The small bronze fish that 
surmounts the pedestal mounted inside the large bronze hanging-bowl (no. 1) from 
the royal burial at Sutton Hoo 83 is decorated with two rows of concave depressions 
(one along the line of the back, the other running along the fish’s upper flank) that 
were probably originally filled with red enamel in imitation of the spotted markings 
typical of salmonoid fish. The closest analogue to these embellishments in 
manuscript art - despite a chronological gap of some two hundred years - must be 
those fish-images in the Book of Kells decorated with similar circle-rows. Like the 
fish in Kells, the Sutton Hoo fish shows a certain amount of naturalism, displaying 
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stylised but carefully-modelled features such as mouth, eyes and operculum, a slim 
salmonoid body (again very reminiscent of the examples in Kells), the remains of a 
tail, and six fins. Two of these are erected as dorsal fins, while the other four, 
which must represent the paired pectoral and pelvic fins, are positioned (with little 
regard for anatomical precision) along the lower flanks. A further curious departure 
from naturalism is seen in the treatment of the incised scales with which the upper 
body is covered: these are wrongly aligned, pointing upwards rather than back 
towards the tail. 84 

The truly significant feature of the Sutton Hoo fish, in terms of the ecological 
thesis developed in this study, lies in its position and possible function within the 
bowl. Although the purpose of the hanging-bowls has been the subject of much 
dispute, recent scholarship has argued convincingly for their use as vessels for 
containing water, whether for liturgical purposes or (more probably in English 
contexts) simply as finger-bowls in secular use. 85 The Germanic patches to the 
bowl, themselves scratched by wear, show the extent to which the vessel was put to 
use in its East Anglian setting. When the Sutton Hoo bowl was filled with water and 
the contents stirred with the hand, the fish would move about on its column, its 
sleek metallic and enamelled body gleaming and shimmering beneath the surface (an 
effect enhanced by the tinning applied to the upper body). Alternatively, the iron rod 
whose traces are still detectable in the fish’s mouth may have been attached to some 
device that allowed the model to be revolved from outside the bowl. The naturalistic 
effect is enhanced by the stylised seal or otter heads - the terminals of the three 
hook-escutcheons by which the bowl was hung - that face inwards toward the fish 
from the bowl's rim. The large Sutton Hoo hanging-bowl thus presents a three- 
dimensional conceit that is the precise analogue, in the medium of metalwork, of the 
ecological conception of a fish so abundantly exemplified in the surviving literature. 

The evidence of three other hanging-bowls strongly suggests that the 
revolving-fish device on the Sutton Hoo bowl is not an isolated phenomenon. The 
fragmentary bowl from Lullingstone in Kent, probably dating from the second half 
of the seventh century and 'a hybrid of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic technique', 86 offers 
an intriguing parallel to the fish in the Sutton Hoo bowl. Although lacking an 
internal mount, the bowl was originally decorated with a frieze of animal appliques 
in four repeated panels. The single fish image that now survives (alongside birds 
and deer) is mounted atop an enamelled bronze strip which could be interpreted as a 
pillar or pedestal and which terminates flush with the bottom of the bowl. 87 

The silver hanging-bowl (no. 8) dating from the seventh or early eighth 
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century from the St. Ninian's Isle hoard is equipped with three zoomorphic mounts 
terminating in stylised animal heads that, like those on the Sutton Hoo bowl, seem to 
peer into the vessel's interior. Although no centre-mounted figure survives from the 
vessel, a fitting of some kind is missing from the raised circular setting at the centre 
of a circular gilt mount that is riveted to the omphalos inside the bowl. 88 This 
arrangement can be compared to the device by which the pedestal is fitted to the 
basal escutcheon in the large Sutton Hoo bowl. 89 

The St Ninian's Isle bowl is one of only three silver hanging-bowls known to 
survive; the second was excavated from the royal site of Lejre in Denmark, while the 
third, now unfortunately lost, was recovered, probably in the nineteenth century, 
from the River Witham near Lincoln. This richly ornamented piece, whose traces 
survive now only in the form of a set of coloured drawings and a pair of woodcut 
blocks now in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, was described in its first 
published notice as 'the most remarkable piece of pre-Conquest plate ever found in 
England'. 90 Kendrick judged the bowl to be 'Mercian or Anglian work of the ninth 
century', but more recently D.M. Wilson, while accepting the same general 
provenance, opts for a date in the eighth century. 91 Dunning and Evison suggest 
affiliations with Northumbrian metalwork and place the bowl in a tradition of 
English rather than Celtic craftmanship. 92 

Like the Sutton Hoo and St Ninian's Isle bowls, the Witham bowl is 
ornamented with (four) hook-escutcheons terminating in animal heads; the four 
stylised beasts gaze inwards from the vessel’s rim not at a fish, but at a naturalistic 
quadruped of cast silver that stands in the centre of the circular internal mount, its 
upward-tilted staring head raised just above the level of the rim. In addition, four 
smaller animal busts, set symmetrically on the internal mount, also appear to gaze up 
at the central figure. The changes in alignment of this animal detectable in the 
nineteenth-century illustrations strongly suggest that it was capable of movement, 
and indeed the small raised circular mount on which it stands in the centre of the 
basal escutcheon could well have functioned as a revolving base. This animal is 
described by Bruce-Mitford as a dog, but as he himself admits, such an 
identification is indeed problematic if, as he thinks, the bowl was intended to be 
filled with water. 93 Close scrutiny of the illustrations confirms that the Witham 
beast indeed makes a strange dog, furnished as it is with an elongated neck, short 
legs and a very long broad, flat tail that curls around its left flank to reach the base of 
the neck. The conceit of an animal placed in its natural environment demands, here 
as in the case of the Sutton Hoo bowl, a subject of aquatic habits, and it seems clear 
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that the Witham specimen is meant to represent an otter, disporting itself in its 
'kindred waters' in the company of its congeners. 94 


Ill 

The evidence of the hanging-bowls combines with that of the literature to 
witness to a remarkably uniform and consistent perception of the natural world in 
early Britain and Anglo-Saxon England. Such homogeneity suggests that the 
representations of aquatic animals in these various media reflect deeply-rooted 
indigenous cultural forms, rather than more superficial influences imported from the 
Mediterranean world. Nevertheless, writers such as Aldhelm were undoubtedly 
subject to such influence, and the extent to which his understanding of the natural 
world is coloured by the learned traditions of late antiquity is a difficult question to 
assess. Isidore's treatise on zoology in Book XII of the Etymologiae remained the 
standard authority on the subject throughout the early Middle Ages 95 and was 
extensively culled by Aldhelm and his fellow Anglo-Latin fiddlers. 96 

Isidore's division of the animal kingdom into eight broad divisions is clearly 
reflected in the work of the Anglo-Latin fiddlers and those who studied them; 
Aldhelm's use of the terms quadripedans and quadrupes (and Tatwine's 
metaphorical extension of quadripes to refer to both a table and an altar) no doubt 
owes something to Isidore's discussion of quadrupedia at the beginning of Book 
XII of the Etymologiae (XII.i.4). 97 Eusebius begins his riddle 51 (’De scorpione') 
by noting that his subject has been classified both among the insects ( vermibus) and 
the serpents ( serpentibus ) - a clear allusion to the source passage in the Etymologiae 
XII.v.4. Similarly the term uermis was used in an early gloss to Aldhelm's 
'Tippula' riddle (no. 38) and was eventually incorporated into the title in some 
manuscripts of the Enigmata ; 98 the various kinds of vermes constitute one of 
Isidore's major animal categories ( Etymologiae XII.v). On the other hand, in the 
vernacular poetic tradition the designation of a dragon as a lyftfloga {Beowulf 2315) 
or of the aurochs as a mcere morstapa {The Rune Poem 6) underlines the 
preeminence of ecology and action as classificatory principles; Isidore, by contrast, 
assigns these creatures to the categories represented by the headings De serpentibus 
and De pecoribus et iumentis respectively {Etymologiae XILiv and i). Again, the 
poetic designation hcs&stapa brings together two animals, wolf and hart, that Isidore 
places in quite separate zoological categories {Etymologiae XB.ii.23 and XB.i. 18-19 
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respectively). 99 

In Book XII of the Etymologiae Isidore at times makes statements that would 
have struck a cord with vernacular audiences, such as his observation that whereas 
fish can move about freely in their environment, other aquatic animals such as 
oysters, sea-urchins and sponges perforce remain immobile (XII.vi.61); or his 
definition of amphibians as 'quaedam genera piscium 1 [certain kinds of fish] that 
have the faculty of both walking on land and swimming in water (XII.vi.3). His 
terse reference to the ostrich as an animal that resembles a bird in having feathers but 
that fails to leave the ground (XII.vii.20), has already been noted; 100 and there 
would be nothing unfamiliar in his assertion that the motive power of birds is 
supplied by the wings: 'Volucres enim pinnarum auxilio moventur, quando se aeri 
mandant' [for when they commit themselves to the air, birds are given motion by the 
aid of their wings] (XII.vii.7). 101 He again invokes the concept of the locomotive 
organs in his discussion of snakes in ch. 4: lacking feet, they crawl along by using 
their ribs and scales for forward propulsion: 'Vestigia serpentium talia sunt ut, cum 
pedibus carere videantur, costis tamen et squamarum nisibus repant, quas a summo 
gutture usque ad imam alvum parili modo dispositas habent. Squamis enim quasi 
unguibus, costis quasi cruribus innituntur' [The movements of serpents are such 
that, although they clearly lack feet, they crawl by means of their ribs and the 
downward pressure of their scales, which they have, arranged in a regular manner, 
from the top of the throat right down to the lower end of the belly. For they are 
supported on their scales in the manner of hooves and on their ribs as if they were 
legs] (XII.iv.45; cf. XII.iv.3). Isidore's comment on the bat ( vespertilio ), which he 
includes among the aves, hints at the kind of paradox developed with alacrity by the 
Anglo-Latin riddlers. Isidore remarks on the bat's resemblance to the mouse and 
notes the incongruity of a quadruped that has the power of flight: 'specie . . . 
volatilis simul et quadrupes, quod in aliis avibus reperiri non solet' [in appearance 
both a flying creature and a quadruped at the same time, something not usually 
encountered among the other birds] (XII.vii.36). 102 

These passages aside, the idea of an animal's fitness (or unfitness) for activity 
in a particular ecological setting is presented by Isidore not as an essential idea, still 
less as the controlling scheme of Book XII of the Etymologiae, but only 
intermittently and on an equal footing with alternative explanations - a seemingly 
arbitrary mix of factors which include habitat and mode of locomotion, but also such 
notions as the manner of generation (for example, the spontaneous generation of 
vermes from carrion, wood and so on) 103 and usefulness to mankind. These 
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explanations in turn all fall subordinate to his pervasive emphasis on lexical 
etymology as a major hermeneutic principle. In this respect Isidore stands in strong 
contrast to the vernacular conceptions, expressed in literature and metalwork, the 
interpretation of which has formed the burden of the present study. Much of the 
zoological lore preserved in these early texts and artefacts has been lost with the 
passage of time and cultures, but other insights have proved remarkably durable. 
Classification according to the organs of locomotion was standard procedure in 
European science until well into the early modem era and indeed formed the basis of 
one of the early schemes of classification proposed by Carl Linnaeus, father of 
modern scientific taxonomy. 104 And his theory of the economy of Nature, 
expounded in the Oeconomia Naturae of 1749, is in some dim sense the remote 
descendant of the notion of the essential affinity between animal and habitat. 105 Of 
course, the cultural conditions that gave rise to the representations that survive to us 
from early northern Europe can never be reduplicated, but an approach to the natural 
world founded on a deep appreciation of ecological relationships has much to 
commend it in the closing years of the twentieth century. 
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116, 119 and 123 (a single row, placed medially). For connections between Pictish art and the 
Book of Kells, see Isabel Henderson, 'Pictish Art and the Book of Kells’, in Dorothy Whitelock, 
Rosamond McKitterick and David Dumville (eds), Ireland in Early Mediaeval Europe: Studies in 
Memory of Kathleen Hughes (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 79-105, esp. 90-94 on animal art. 
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81 See Luce, Codex Durmachensis, II130. 

82 See Luce, Codex Durmachensis , II130. 

8 ^ For documentation of the bowl see Rupert Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, 3 
vols. (London, 1975-1983), III 1 206-44, 264-82, 290-98 and 300-07; and Jane Brenan, Hanging 
Bowls and their Contexts: An Archaeological Survey of their Socio-economic Significance from the 
Fifth to Seventh Centuries A.D. (Oxford, 1991), pp. 266-69 (cat. 54). Bruce-Mitford dates the 
bowl to 'around 600 or a little later' (III 1 290) and suggests that it was made in one of the royal 
Celtic workshops active in the north or west of Britain (perhaps Elmet), rather than in Ireland (III 1 
293-95). The possibility of an Irish origin is accorded somewhat more weight in idem, 'Ireland and 
the Hanging-bowls - a Review’, in Ryan, Ireland and Insular Art, pp. 30-39, at 38. Michael Ryan 
puts a strong case for the bowl’s Irish origin in The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial and Ireland: Some 
Celtic Perspectives', in Robert Farrell and Carol Neuman de Vegvar (eds), Sutton Hoo: Fifty Years 
After (Oxford, OH, 1992), pp. 83-116, at 90-95. 

84 For a full discussion of the fish and its setting see Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship 
Burial III 1 221-29 and 239-44, pi. 7a and figs. 170-75. 

85 See tho discussion by D. M. Wilson in Alan Small, Charles Thomas and David M. Wilson, 
St. Ninian's Isle and its Treasures, 2 vols. (London, 1973), 1 110; and Bruce-Mitford, 'Ireland and 
the Hanging-bowls', p. 31. Wilson cites two important earlier studies by G. Haseloff, 'Fragments 
of a Hanging-bowl from Bckesboume, Kent, and Some Ornament Problems’, Medieval Archaeology 
2 (1958), 72-103; and A. Liestpl, 'The Hanging Bowl, a Liturgical and Domestic Vessel', Acta 
Archaeologica 24 (1953), 163-70. Brenan surveys the literature on the function of the bowls in 
Hanging Bowls, pp. 27-41 and 133-38. 

86 Hicks, ‘The Pictish Class I Animals’, p. 200. 

87 See Hayo Vierck, 'Cortina Tripodis: Zu Aufhdngung und Gebrauch subrOmischer 
Hangelbecken aus Britannien und Irland', Fruhmitlelalterliche Studien 4 (1970), 8-52, at 43. For 
studies of the Lullingstone bowl see Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial III 1 202, n. 3; 
and Brenan, Hanging Bowls, p. 245. For illustrations see Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship 
Burial III 1 268, fig. 207; Frangoise Henry, Irish Art in the Early Christian Period (to 800 A.D.) 
(third rev. ed., London, 1965), pis. 26 and 27; and Brenan, Hanging Bowls, pi. 40 (a)-(c). 

88 Wilson, St. Ninian's Isle I 56. See also II, pi. XXIV and fig. 23 (b). Another (silver) 
mount was originally mounted outside the bowl, inside the omphalos and attached by the same four 
rivets that hold the inner mount. For further discussion of bowl no. 8 see I, 55-57, 108-12 and 
134-37. The bowl from Manton Common, Humberside may also have a fitting missing; it has 
what Brenan describes as a “small circular void" at the centre of the internal basal disc ( Hanging 
Bowls, p. 248; see also pi. 41 (e)). 

87 See Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial III 1 222-24, esp. 223, fig. 171. 
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90 T. D. Kendrick, ’A Late Saxon Hanging-bowl', The Antiquaries Journal 21 (1941), 161-62. 
The drawings are reproduced in pis. XXXIV and XXXV and again in Wilson, St. Ninian's Isle II, 
pi. LI. For the woodblock showing an interior view of the bowl, see G. C. Dunning and Vera I. 
Evison, 'The Palace of Westminster Sword', Archaeologia 98 (1961), 123-58, at 152, fig. 8; it is 
reproduced again in David M. Wilson, Anglo-Saxon Ornamental Metalwork 700-1100 in the British 
Museum (London, 1964), pi. II (c); and in Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial III 1 240, 
fig. 182. The woodblock showing an exterior view is reproduced in Wilson, St. Ninian’s Isle II, pi. 
LII (a). 

91 Wilson, St. Ninian's Isle I 111-12. See also Wilson's earlier remarks in Anglo-Saxon 
Metalwork , pp. 18-19. Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial III 1 240, accepts Kendrick's 
ninth-century dating. 

Dunning and Evison,'The Palace of Westminster Sword', pp. 151-52. Leslie Webster dates 
the Witham bowl to the first half of the eighth century and, like Dunning and Evison, draws 
comparisons with the somewhat later Ormside bowl (Webster and Backhouse, The Making of 
England, p. 173). 

93 Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial III 1 240. 

94 For a general description of the Eurasian otter {Lutra lutra), see Paul Chanin, The Natural 
History of Otters (London, 1985), pp. 10-22. The Witham bowl otter can be compared with the 
tiny otter-and-fish image on the great Chi-Rho page of the Book of Kells, fol. 34r (see Henry, The 
Book of Kells, pis. 29 and 107). 

95 See Klingender, Animals in Art, pp. 163-4. 

9 ^ See Henry Mayr-Harting, The Coming of Christianity to Anglo-Saxon England (third ed., 
London, 1991), pp. 199-204; and the list of citations in Glorie, Collectiones Aenigmatum, pp. 
858-60. 

97 See Glorie, Collectiones Aenigmatum, pp. 175, 196, 421, 501 and 527. 

98 See Glorie, Collectiones Aenigmatum, p. 423 and Stork, Through a Gloss Darkly, p. 147. 
On glossed titles in the manuscripts of Aldhelm's riddles, see Stork, ibid. pp. 44-45. 

99 See above, pp. 38-39. 

100 See above, p. 31, n. 11. 

101 Compare his etymologising comment at XII.vii.4: 'Vola enim dicitur media pars pedis sive 
manus; et in avibus vola pars media alarum, quarum motu pinnae agitantur; inde volucres'. 

1 QO 

The vespertilio is chosen by Symphosius as a riddle-subject; see Glorie, Collectiones 
Aenigmatum, p. 649 (no. 28). 

103 Aldhelm alludes to this process in his reference to the cantarus (sc. cantharis ) in riddle 
100:38. 

104 See Dictionary of the History of Science, ed. W. F. Bynum, E. J. Browne and Roy Porter 
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(Princeton, NJ, 1981), p. 69. 

105 See Bynum, Browne and Porter, Dictionary of the History of Science , p. 110. 
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Richard North 


'Wyrd' [fate] has a distinguished role to play in Alfred's late ninth-century 
translation of Boethius's De consolatione philosophiae, but it is unlikely that 'wyrd' 
was ever personified in England as a deity. 1 Aldhelm’s line on fate, 'me veteres 
falso dominam vocitare solebant', implies only that the power of events was 
respected in the early eighth century. 2 As Weber and Stanley have shown, the case 
for a deified 'wyrd' rested on dubious assumptions from the beginning, chief of 
which was that Urflr, its Old Icelandic cognate, was a goddess rather than a 'Norn' 
or personified aspect of time. 3 In their surviving instances, Ur8r and her sisters 
VerSandi and Skuld are imagined rising out of a lake beneath the world-tree. In 
Kormakr's late tenth-century Sigurdardrapa, 'komsk UrSr or brunni’ [UrSr came 
out of the well]. 4 To Eilffr GoSrunarson, in a fragment also of the late tenth 
century, the king of Rome sits 'sunnr at UrQar brunni' [south by the well of fate]; 5 
and in Vqluspa (c.1000): 6 

UrS heto eina, aSra VerSandi, 

- scaro a sci<3i - Sculd ina )>ri5io; 

]>asr lgg lpgSo, [>ser Iff kuro 

alda bornom, prlpg seggia. (Vsp 20) 

[One was called Ur<5r [what has happened], the other VerSandi 
[what is happening] - they were cutting on a piece of wood - the 
third one Skuld [what must happen]; they established laws, they 
elected lives for the sons of mankind, chose the destiny of men.] 

Their cutting of men's fates on wood is the Icelandic poet's stylisation of intangible 
but potentially dreadful activities. In the Anglo-Saxon tradition there are some 
eighth-century images of spinning or weaving fate which may owe some debt to 
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Classical mythology. 7 In this essay, however, Vgluspd may be taken as evidence 
that where a fate can be shown to be marked or written down in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, the motif is more likely to descend from a Germanic topos. Here I 
suggest that the well known crux and hapax ie gome non 'ealuscerwen' (Beo 769) is 
part of the same tradition. 


'WearS ealuscerwen' and 'meoduscerwen wearS' 

Grendel ravages Heorot unchecked until he meets Beowulf the Geat, who 
grips his arm with such strength that the monster thinks of escape. Grendel is 
afraid, his mind set on flight, but Beowulf, remembering his vow, continues to hold 
him firmly, now standing upright; the giant pulls away towards the door: 

J>aet waes geocor si5 
J>ast se hearmscaf>a to Heorute ateah. 

Dryhtsele dynede; Denum eallum wearS, 
ceasterbuendum, cenra gehwylcum, 
eorlum ealuscerwen. (Beo 765-69) 

[That was a dismal journey that the destructive enemy made to 
Heorot. The retainers' hall resounded; for all Danes dwelling in 
the fortress, for each brave man, for warriors, good fortune was 
cut.] 

Thirteen lines later, and still in the grip of Beowulf, Grendel sends up the howl of 
the damned; then, if not earlier with 'ealuscerwen', it becomes clear that he is losing 
the battle. 

Like its opaque parallel 'ealuscerwen', 'meoduscerwen' is both a unique 
compound and a semantic crux. It occurs at the start of a long description of an 
overwhelming flood of water, which Andreas calls out from marble pillars against 
his Mermedonian torturers. A stream wells out over the ground, then 

Famige walcan 
mid serdasge eorSan )>ehton, 
myclade mereflod. Meoduscerwen wearS 
of ter symbeldsege, slope tohrugdon 
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searuhasbbende. Sund grunde onfeng. {And 1524-28) 

[With the coming of dawn foamy breakers were covering the 
earth, the sea's flood grew bigger. There was a dispensation of 
mead after the day of feasting, wearers of armour drew 
themselves out of sleep. The sea embraced the land.] 

Young men are swept away and drowned in the ocean's salt waves: 

)>ast wses sorgbyr)>en, 
biter beor)>egu. Byrlas ne gaeldon, 
ombehtjjegnas. )>aer wass aelcum genog 
fram daeges orde drync sona gearu. {And 1532-35) 

[That was a burden of sorrow, a bitter receiving of beer. 
Cupbearers did not dally, nor did serving men. From the start of 
the day there was drink soon enough ready for everyone.] 

In Andreas ’meoduscerwen’ thus appears to be the foundation of a grim metaphor 
that turns a deluge into a spontaneous and unlimited helping of beer. In his edition 
of Andreas Brooks translates ’meoduscerwen’ as ’serving of mead: (by metaphor) 
distress, panic’. 8 As ’meoduscerwen’ and ’ealuscerwen' are formally similar, 
’ealuscerwen’ would thus have to mean ’dispensation of ale’. On the other hand, 
the contexts of ’meoduscerwen’ and ’ealuscerwen’ are fundamentally different. 
While the Mermedonians are portrayed as wicked pagans, and the flood that comes 
after ’meoduscerwen weard’ almost destroys them, the Danes are relatively 
sympathetic and suffer no physical hardship at or after the moment of ’weard 
ealuscerwen’. Instead, their condition improves steadily from then on. 

Given this contextual disparity, it seems wiser to focus on the words 
themselves. Both Mermedonians and Danes are recipients of whatever scerwen is. 
Both compounds have this element in common; both are subjects of weard; and one 
prefix may vary another in ’mead’ and ’ale’ for meodu and ealu. It is around the last 
of these three resemblances that most theories on ’ealuscerwen’ have been 
fashioned. 
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Dispensation and deprivation in 'ealuscerwen' 

Ealu would at first seem to be an alternative prefix to meodu, though it might 
also be the reflex of alu, a noun taken from names and runic inscriptions which 
appears to mean 'good fortune'. 9 Scholarly attention has shifted, however, to the 
more difficult -scerwen, which is not found in simplex form, but which seems to 
mean either 'dispensation' or 'deprivation'. 10 

Klaeber's first theory was that 'ealuscerwen' means 'dispensation of ale’: 
while neotan and rcedan mean 'use' and 'own' respectively, beneotan and bercedan 
mean 'deprive of the use of and 'rob'; thus - scerwen , in contrast with bescerwan 
[deprive], would mean 'dispensation'. 11 The Andreas context requires a strongly 
negative sense for 'meoduscerwen'. As the Mermedonians suffered massive death 
and destruction in 'meoduscerwen', so it seems that the Danes were not likely to 
have enjoyed their 'ealuscerwen' either. The notion of a bitter drink for both of 
them has persisted to this day, probably because of the phrase apposite to 
'meoduscerwen', 'biter beorpegu' [a bitter receiving of beer] (And 1533). 12 In this 
way, the return of Grendel to Heorot had figuratively become a 'bitter drink of ale’ 
for the Danes. Having found parallels for 'bitter drink’ in the homiletic topos 
poculum mortis. Brown and then Smithers suggest that this motif was used in in 
'meoduscerwen 1 . 13 However, their interpretation of poculum mortis in 
'ealuscerwen' is less plausible, for if disaster befalls anyone at this moment in 
Beowulf, it befalls Grendel and not the Danes. Other scholars have followed the 
'bitter drink’ interpretation of ’ealuscerwen’. 14 Jenny Rowland has found parallels 
in medieval Welsh poetry, adapting the 'bitter drink' theory to warriors paying for 
their mead with death in battle. 15 This is an heroic figure, yet in Beowulf it is still 
not clear why the Danes, inactive at the moment they receive 'ealuscerwen', should 
be bitterly paying for the drink that was served to them before Beowulf arrived. 

Two forms apparently related to -scerwen are scirian [dispense] and bescerwan 
[deprive], Bescerwan is found once in David's prayer to the Lord in Cotton 
Vespasian D. vi: 

ne 5ane godan ffam me gast haligne 
aferre, domine, frea aelmeahtig, 

fnnraamame eal ne bescerwe. (Ps 50, 95-97) 16 

[Nor take from me, Dominus, that good holy spirit, almighty 
Lord, do not deprive me of all your favours.] 
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The Latin text on which these lines are based may have resembled 'Ne proicias me a 
facie tua Et spiritum sanctum tuum ne auferas a me' (Ps 50 (51). 13). 17 Bescerwan 
governs the accusative of thing and accusative or dative of person deprived. The 
stem is made transitive with the be- prefix. Accordingly, bescerwan implied a sense 
'deprivation' in both 'ealuscerwen' and 'meoduscerwen'. 18 

Opposing Klaeber in the same article. Hoops argued 'deprivation' as the 
meaning of -scerwen by showing that in at least twelve verbs with a be- prefix the 
meaning is not antithetical to that of the stem form: for example, ( be-)reafian , 
'rob'. 19 Hoops found what he thought to be a parallel to Beo 767-69 in line 5: 
Scyld in his piratical days 'meodusetla ofteah' [deprived [men of their] 
meadbenches]; thus destroyed their halls. Similarly, in the strange etymon 
postulated by Hoops, 'ealu-heal-scerwen' [deprivation of the ale-hall], the Danes 
could be said to contemplate a deprivation of ale if the hall in which the ale was 
served should crash to the ground through the violence of the fight inside it. For the 
poet says in Beo 771-75 that it was a miracle that the hall never fell; and 
'ealuscerwen'. Hoops argued, looking further into the poem, was not only a 
repetition of 'meodusetla ofteah' at Beo 5, but also the poet's reference to it even 
after more than 750 lines. 20 Contextually, however, it is still likely that ’to all the 
Danes dwelling in the fortress, to each brave man, to men’, ’ealuscerwen’ shows the 
reverse: the end of Grendel’s happiness and the renewal of theirs. 

In a variety of exegetical interpretations, Klaeber's original 'dispensation of 
ale' for ealuscerwen has endured alongside his revised idea. Lumiansky translates 
Beo 767-69: 'to [the minds of] all the Danes - the castle-dwellers, each of the brave 
men, the earls - came [the thought of] ale-serving’. 21 Thereby he means 'the 
impossibility of "ale-serving" if the hall crashes'. Splitter finds religious solemnity 
in 'ale-serving', rendering 'ealuscerwen': 'simply "ale-serving" received by the 
Danes with suitable awe, tempered with resignation toward whatever the fates might 
have in store for them'. 22 Trahern reads into the Danes’ hearts a wide emotional 
range: 'For the Danes, like the Israelites in the wilderness, the 'ealuscerwen' is a 
thirst begotten of despair which turns to terror, and finally, through the successful 
intervention of the agent of God, to a flowing of the waters of grace'. 23 Irving even 
suggests an ironic 'ale-serving', with Grendel portrayed as an unwelcome guest at a 
party; 'ealuscerwen' being a witty reference to the drunken brawl that follows. 24 
'Dispensation', at any rate, is contextually required in 'meoduscerwen weard' [there 
came about a dispensation of mead] (Andreas 1526). Even though the poet of 
Andreas may have modelled this phrase on 'ealuscerwen weard', his understanding 
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of Beo 769 may have differed from that of the Beowulf- poet, whose metaphor 
probably had nothing to do with drinking at all. 


'Weard ealuscerwen': 'good fortune was cut' 

In antithesis to the use of 'meoduscerwen' in Andreas, the context of 
'ealuscerwen' implies a positive change of circumstance for the Danes, for then on 
Grendel never regains his advantage. This implication is confirmed by the general 
sense of runic alu, which Holthausen took to be the etymon of ealu-. 25 A study by 
Pieper includes a catalogue of 22 surviving alu inscriptions dated c.200-700: five on 
stone surfaces, twelve on bracteates and five on personal adornments. 26 Pieper also 
shows that alu, drawn in three self-reflecting letters, can be read from a combination 
of runic symbols stamped on three urns in the fifth-century Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Spong Hill. 27 Pieper turns over all interpretations of alu so far and concludes that 
this was a word associated with festive and religious drinking by the homophone 
'ale'. Alu appears to mean something positive, for it is associated with runic laukaR 
[leeks] suggestive of fertile growth, in the Skydstrup, Schonen and Borringe 
bracteates. Holthausen, furthermore, links the stem with Lat alere, Olce ala 
[nourish], 'Prosperity', therefore, would seem the safest meaning to be deduced 
from alu: a positive implication that has not yet been tried out in ealuscerwen 28 The 
second element of meoduscerwen would probably mean a 'share', but in Beo 769 
might also be related to sceran [cut]. Thus ealuscerwen would denote an incision of 
the symbols for alu, those marking good fortune, on a surface of some kind. 

No runic inscriptions have appeared outside Scandinavia with reflexes of Prim 
Gmc *skeran [cut] in any form. Against this must be balanced two Norwegian 
inscriptions. One is from the church portal of Vang in Uppland, in younger Futhark 
and probably dating from the end of the twelfth century. According to Olsen, it 
reads 'zeintrij>i skar mia finkr sonr Olafs' [EindriSi Lean-finger cut this, the son of 
Olafr]. 29 The other text can be excerpted from the first inscription on the Eggjum 
stone, in older Futhark of c.700. According to Krause, the normalised excerpt reads 
'Ni's solo sott ok ni saxe stasinn skorinn' [neither sought with sun nor cut is the 
stone with a knife]. 30 'Alu' is written on the third inscription of the same stone; and 
on this evidence it is possible that if alu and skorin could be carved on one stone in 
c.700 in Norway, the same elements of a common antecedent tradition could appear 
in an English poem Beowulf, compounded together as ealu-scerwen. Pieper's 
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reading of a fifth-century English alu from Spong Hill lends some support to this 
interpretation. 

So 'ealuscerwen' could mean a 'cutting of good fortune'. As this noun is the 
subject of weordan in its context, in 'wearfi eorlum ealuscerwen', I suggest that 
'weard' is linked with the agent the poet imagined for the activity of carving good 
fortune and that this agent is a personified wyrd. This motif is close to 'scaro a 
sciiSi' in Vsp 20: 'they were cutting on a piece of wood [.. .] they established laws, 
they elected lives for the sons of people, chose the destiny of men'. In both cases 
there is a similar gravity in presenting the recipients of UrSr and 'ealuscerwen 
weard': 'alda bqrn', 'seggir', on one hand, and 'Dene ealle', 'ceasterbuend', 
'eorlas', on the other. The Danes in Heorot, as the men in the world of Vqluspa, 
stand to receive no more than their incised decree of fortune, but for them it is 
favourable. As the carving of 'alu' in 'ealuscerwen' would never be a Christian 
activity, furthermore, I suggest that the poet of Beowulf preferred this metaphor of 
fate to others because it illustrates the paganism of its Danish beneficiaries. 


OE endestcef and wyrd gescraf 

In a fragment attributed to the penitentials of Archbishop Theodore of 
Canterbury, excommunication is threatened for those who look for prophecy: 
'Auguria, vel sortes, quae dicuntur false sanctorum, vel divinationes, qui eas 
observaverit, vel quarumcunque Scripturarum' [auguries, or the casting of lots (said 
to be the frauds of saints), or divinations, whoever observes these, or [texts?] of any 
kind of writings]. 31 

'Endestaef [final stave] occurs ten times in the extant records as a word for the 
end of life, in particular glossing 'exitus' [going out] twice and 'exterum' [beyond] 
once. 32 The cannibals' list in Andreas 134-35 is a 'wera endestaef writen on rune 
and on rimcraefte' [final stave of men written in runes and numbers], ’Endestaef is 
used in combination with ’gelimpan' [happen] in The Fortunes of Men 11 and when 
HroSgar reminds us of mortality in Beowulf 1753: 'Hit on endestaef eft gelimpeS' [It 
finally comes to the stave which marks the end]. In a conceit unfounded in the 
probable Latin source, St Juliana knows that she is to be executed when she hears 
her pagan judge 'eahtian inwitrune, pxt hyre endestaef of gewindagum geweorpan 
sceolde' [consider runes of hatred in such a way that a stave should make an end of 
days of strife happen for her] {Juliana 610-11). 33 As 'gelimpan' is related 
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conceptually and 'weorSan' formally to 'wyrd', ’endestaef appears to be a popular 
metaphor connecting fate with writing . 34 

In three other passages an agent 'wyrd' is empowered to assign good or bad 
fortune to passive men. Of Beowulf s last fight, it is said that on that day 'him wyrd 
ne gescraf hreS aet hilde' [fate did not assign him glory in battle] (Beo 2574-75). 
Secondly, after much torture in Elene, Judas accepts Christianity and is ordained 
bishop of Jerusalem: 'wyrd gescreaf }> 2 et he swa geleaffull ond swa leof gode in 
woruldrice weorSan sceolde' [fate assigned that he should turn out so full of faith 
and so beloved of God in His worldly kingdom] ( Elene 1046-8). In this instance 
Cynewulfs use of 'weorSan' seems to depend on the agency of 'wyrd gescreaf. 
Thirdly, in the Alfredian metrical prologue to the De Consolatione , Italy was in 
turmoil for many winters 'oSbaet wyrd gescraf [until fate assigned] that Theoderic 
should become its Gothic emperor ( The Meters of Boethius 1. 29). In all cases I 
translate gescrifan as 'assign' to capture some of the force of writing in scribere, its 
Latin etymon . 35 Though there is nothing to show an animation of the scribere 
etymon in the common gescrifan, 'wyrd gescraf probably owes its ancient coinage 
to a metaphor also underlying the more common 'endestaef. Involved in all cases 
would be the image of the future as either a phenomenon (being written) or a 
personification (writing men's fate). 


Reinterpreting the metaphor: 'meoduscerwen' 

From verbal parallels Andreas is generally believed to have been composed 
later than Beowulf if not derivative of it. If we follow Brooks's interpretation of 
'meoduscerwen' as 'dispensation of mead', it seems that the poet who coined 
’meoduscerwen' reinterpreted 'ealuscerwen' [carving of good fortune] in Beo 767- 
69 into ’dispensation of ale '. 36 Such reinterpretation can be paralleled with an Old 
Icelandic example: Olce 9 / (from alu) expressed 'ale' and 'good fortune' in qlrunar' 
[a/w-runes] in the probably twelfth-century Sigrdrifamdl 7, in which the valkyrie 
Sigrdrlfa advises a man to know such runes and to cut them on a horn and on his 
nail, if he wishes not to be betrayed with another man's wife . 37 A sense of the runic 
alu [good fortune] is plain in this context, even while 'ale-runes' may have been 
understood from the mention of a horn and Sigrdrffa's offer of a drink of beer to the 
hero SigurSr two stanzas earlier. Either sense could be interpreted in 9 Irunar, 
though it is likely that in England as in Scandinavia 'ale' prevailed over alu, its runic 
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homophone. 

This Icelandic parallel conveys the manner in which 'meoduscerwen' could 
have derived from an unwilled (or even wilful) misreading of 'ealuscerwen' in Beo 
769. The Latin motif of poculum mortis may have been a catalyst for this 
development, reinforcing with the 'cup of death' the figure of 'dispensation of 
mead'. 38 If 'weard ealuscerwen' means 'good fortune was cut 1 , Beowulf contains 
an image of written fate that descends from a Germanic rather than Latinate tradition. 
'Meoduscerwen weard' seems to be partly formed on 'weard ealuscerwen', but in 
the time after Beowulf and before Andreas , for this reason, circumstances had 
changed. By the end of the ninth century, 'wyrd' is useful only to the extent that it 
helps to translate the deterministic arguments of Boethius; whereas in Beowulf, 
probably before Alfred in this case and probably by contemporary loan rather than 
native example, I suggest that 'weard ealuscerwen’ refers to the personified agency 
of Danish Noms. 
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NOTES 

1 For a general discussion of the uses of wyrd, see B. J. Timmer, 'Wyrd in Anglo-Saxon 
Prose and Poetry', Neophilologus 26 (1940-1), 24-33 and 213-28; reprinted in Essential Articles for 
the Study of OE Poetry, ed. Jess B. Bessinger and Stanley J. Kahrl (Hamden Conn., 1968), pp. 
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No doubt many readers over the years will have found that Troilus and Criseyde 
provokes nagging doubts about the 'manliness' or otherwise of the Troilus it 
projects. In the words of one commentator, the presentation of Troilus raises the 
'difficult question of what is manly' in the private sphere of love, where his 
experience 'involves a reversal of normal male assertiveness'. 1 Since this imputed 
'reversal' was substantiated more than thirty years ago in Kaske's discovery that 
Chaucer switched around the utterances appropriate to lover and lady in the medieval 
aube tradition after their night of love, it is rather surprising that the topic has only 
quite recently begun to be extensively explored - for instance by Jill Mann and 
Elaine Tuttle Hansen. 2 There are absorbing differences between Mann's view of 
Troilus as a 'feminized' hero through whom Chaucer is triumphantly able to 'break 
down the apparently inevitable division between the active male betrayer and the 
passive female sufferer' (p. 169), and Hansen's impression that Troilus 'is tragically 
feminized', his 'destabilized manliness' becoming a threat to be resisted as his need 
for Criseyde develops (pp. 176, 154). Although Hansen perhaps takes the 
'feminization' of the courtly male too much for granted, too readily finds it 'inherent 
in the conventions and texts of love' (p. 63), her analysis confirms that this subject 
is now conceived at a level of complexity beyond the horizon of Kaske's 
formulation of it when he wrote of 'a theme sometimes detected' in Troilus and 
Criseyde - 'the reversal of the roles of man and woman as they are popularly or 
romantically conceived' (p. 171). 

Role-reversal will figure largely in what follows, though the aspiration will be 
to avoid the imprecision which besets universalizing claims about how these roles 
are 'popularly or romantically conceived' (when? where? by whom?): I think it 
preferable to analyse gender roles as they are demonstrably constructed - and thence 
reversed - in the period's texts. Admittedly those texts will sometimes seem to 
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vindicate the universalizing approach, for instance by sharply categorizing male as 
active and female as passive; a categorization transmitted by medieval theologians 
including Bonaventure and - closer to Chaucer's time - Gerson. Nevertheless the 
present discussion tries not to take it for granted that gender roles are timeless norms 
against which literary examples are to be compared, the active/passive 'norm' itself 
being one that has been too blandly invoked to allege that 'a reversal of male-female 
roles is implicit in the courtly love relationship itself. 3 Nor is it here the intention to 
engage directly with current debate about ways in which gender roles might have 
been dictated by the predominantly 'patriarchal' culture of the Middle Ages. 4 Rather, 
attention will be directed to a number of what might be called gender-sensitive 
transpositions in the poetry; to the process of reversal itself - places where one may 
perceive that Chaucer, if not confounding medieval cultural stereotypes, is at least 
putting them under severe stress. Why he should be drawn to do this, and why so 
extravagantly in Troilus, will be questions well worth addressing. 

As it happens, Chaucer's single use of the word unmanhod occurs in Troilus, 
in connection with Troilus's preliminary hopeless period of wallowing and weeping 
(like Queen Nyobe, Pandarus insists, doubtless intent on needling his companion 
through the gender of the comparison). After a while Troilus realizes 'That for to 
slen hymself myght he nat wynne, / But bothe don unmanhod and a synne' (I 823- 
24). 5 Though the 'unmanhod' envisaged here strictly refers to the cowardice or 
unnaturalness of a hypothetical act of suicide and should not be taken out of context, 
the reader is likely to measure Troilus's manhod the more assiduously afterwards, 
precisely because the prospect of a negation has been raised. As we shall see, 
Chaucer does subject perceptions of gender to bold experiment in Troilus, especially 
in some undetected layers of implication in the celebrated episode of Troilus's arrival 
in Criseyde's bed. However, to consider gender games as a speciality of Troilus, or 
even as a concomitant of Chaucer's exploration of love paramours more generally, 
would be to miss their full significance, which has to do with a distaste he showed 
in a variety of contexts for reductive or divisive stereotyping according to sex. 

Much of the evidence for making this larger claim is familiar, albeit elusive. It 
arises in the various urbane disclaimers interjected into Chaucer's narratives - those 
'double-edged apologies' which Utley ascribed to Chaucer's taste for the sociable 
raillery of 'sex antagonism'. 6 Ostensibly the disclaimers aim to rebut an impression 
which, they imply, might be arising within a given narrative that either of the sexes 
is being criticized in a partisan spirit. Thus, when the Man of Law's Tale dwells 
emotively upon the distress felt by Custance at the prospect of being translated from 
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home to a foreign land and into marital 'subjeccioun' to a man of she knows not 
what 'condicioun', there is a hasty manoeuvre to withdraw - equivocally or not - 
the putative implication that the general behaviour of the married male is under 
attack. Husbands are 'alle goode, and han ben yoore; / That knowen wyves; I dar 
sey yow na moore' (II 267-73). The speaker does not wish to become openly 
embroiled in gender skirmishing. 7 Nor, it will be recalled, does the Nun's Priest, 
who elaborately disavows the intention to 'blame' women's 'conseils' (having just 
blamed them), because 'I noot to whom it myght displese' (VII 3256-66). 

It could be argued that this conspicuous ducking and feinting has an essentially 
humorous effect, drawing more attention to stereotypical allegations between the 
sexes, the more anxiously each speaker retreats from those allegations: for the very 
process of retreat invites our closer scrutiny. Yet, without doubting the element of 
fun, I suggest that we might try beginning with the premise that Chaucer genuinely 
wants to impress upon us the futile nature of adversarial generalisations about 
gender. It is at least worth asking whether something besides mirth is involved in 
his recurrent interest in strategies which enable him in some way to transpose or, so 
to speak, 'cross-interpret' gender-sensitive episodes or statements. 

Some of these strategies are highly visible in his poetry: some of them are 
invisible, unless we juxtapose his texts with his source texts. One well-known 
'visible' example occurs, as we have noted, in The Nun's Priest's Tale ; but of 
course the tactic occurs also in The Manciple's Tale. There, having patently 
developed an analogy between Phebus's sexually restless wife and various creatures 
(bird, cat, she-wolf) in whom the power of 'appetit' overcomes all forms of 
civilizing restraint, the Manciple coolly declares 

Alle thise ensamples speke I by thise men 

That been untrewe, and nothyng by wommen. 

For men han evere a likerous appetit... 

IX 187-89 (my emphasis) 

Small wonder that the glossator of one manuscript discovers here the figure of 
antiphrasis, asserting that the Manciple means the opposite of what he says. 8 The 
Manciple's inversion of the contextual logic, whereby we expect his analogies to 
apply to women, is brazen. Then there is the poker-faced parallel near the close of 
Troilus, where the narrator juggles self-consciously with the implications of 
Criseyde's 'gilt', claiming: 
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N'y sey nat this al oonly for thise men, 

But moost for wommen that bitraised be 
Thorugh false folk . . . 

Beth war of men, and herkneth what I seye! 

TC (V 1779-85) 

What Donaldson has said of this 'excursion into farce' will probably seem true also 
of the Manciple’s case; that is, the speaker is struggling to turn upside-down an 
'anti-feminist moral' looming before him, one which is 'at once obvious' yet also 
presumed to be 'unacceptable'. 9 

It is interesting that Chaucer's chief precedent for these passages also focuses 
specifically on gender: namely the bland volte-face in Le Roman de la Rose whereby 
the tale of Narcissus and Echo is rehearsed right through to the youth’s death (’thus 
did he receive his deserved retribution from the girl whom he had scorned'), only to 
be capped with a nonchalant cross-interpretation - 'You ladies who neglect your 
sweethearts, be instructed by this exemplum . . ,'. 10 Within the urbanity of this 
stratagem, which Chaucer so liked to emulate, there was also a simple, salutary 
thought. It is particularly short-sighted to turn stories into gender propaganda, when 
the actions and attitudes involved are not the monopoly of either sex. Culpable self¬ 
absorption belongs one minute to a male, Narcissus: tomorrow, it may belong to 
'you ladies'. 

Chaucer was fascinated, I believe, by the stratagem's potential for jolting 
readers, so that they would recognize how naive it is to suppose conventional 
allegations between the sexes to be irreversible: indeed the Troilus example we have 
glanced at, far from being farcical (or even the desperate last-ditch defence of 
Criseyde by a besotted narrator), constitutes just such a purposeful jolt. Chaucer 
wants to register the equal capacity of either sex, in love, to be disloyal. He 
declares that another time, he will happily write of 'Penelopees trouthe and good 
Alceste' (V 1778). It is ultimately the luck of the draw, whether a given story 
affirms female, or male, truth or falsehood. That being so, the proposition 
'Criseyde was untrue; ergo, beware of false men’ is actually a wise improvement 
upon the naively gender-divisive conclusion which it has displaced. The Manciple's 
seemingly brazen illogicality yields the same good sense, as well as possibly 
drawing attention to a habitual misrepresentation of what is asserted in the tale's 
source at that point. 11 

I would argue, therefore, that while Chaucer's most visible cross- 
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interpretations in the sphere of gender were no doubt partly calculated to engage an 
antifeminist-conscious public in playful banter, they were also designed to unsettle 
complacent opinion about failings and traits deemed to be characteristic of each sex. 
But what needs to be better appreciated is the extent to which invisible reversals - 
i.e. occasions where Chaucer has silently transposed the gender-marking which 
applies in his source - reinforce that purpose. As we shall see Anelida and Troilus 
provide revealing instances, though it will help to underline just how widespread the 
transposition is if we also note in passing a couple of examples elsewhere. One 
occurs in The Wife of Bath’s Prologue , where the Wife's method of firing a suitor's 
interest by telling him of dreams in which he has figured (III 577-84) is borrowed 
from Jean de Meun, who in turn took it from Ovid: except that both the latter poets, 
unlike their imitator, envisaged the fake dream as a seduction tactic deployed by the 
male against the female. 12 

Lest the Wife should be presumed to be a special case, let us recall also that 
more radical and spectacular defiance of gender archetypes whereby in the Legend of 
Medea Chaucer likens Jason's sexual appetite for women - instead of Medea's 
appetite for men - to the craving of 'matter' for 'form' ( LGW , 1580-88). This 
coolly overturns, not just the misogynistic rhetoric of Guido delle Colonne (whose 
account he is following at this point), but a cardinal principle of medieval 
physiological theory transmitted from Aristotle by Isidore and Aquinas. 13 Since the 
theory habitually associated woman with malleable matter and man with imprinting 
form, we underestimate Chaucer, I think, if we detect here only a translator's 
indulgence in 'hidden jokes'. 14 After all, he highlights the snub to tradition by 
adding to Guido's analogy a secondary comparison, between Jason's obsessive 
desire and 'a welle that were botomles' (1584). The inexhaustible well was, of 
course, a commonplace figure in the Middle Ages for the alleged insatiability of the 
vulva. 15 The poet cannot have been innocent of the shock he was administering to 
conventional gender lore in this passage. Refusing to accept the invidious labelling 
of woman as 'insatiable matter', he perceived how thought-provokingly that label 
could be attached to a man instead. 

While the examples so far considered constitute various signals that Chaucer 
liked to question the sexual stereotyping that prevailed in his culture, it seems that he 
reserved more extensive questioning for two of his most courtly productions. In the 
writing of Anelida and Arcite, and of Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer took 
provocative liberties with the patterns of behaviour which had been scrupulously 
established for each sex by preceding generations of love poets. 
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So far as it proceeds, Anelida is a study in the reciprocity of love and awe. 
Chaucer directs us to these terms - with his usual flair for oblique anticipation - in a 
scene-setting stanza about the city in which Anelida's sufferings in love are to take 
place. We are told how Creon took advantage of the desolation of Thebes, how he 
moved into the power-vacuum left by the disappearance of its royal line, and ’held 
the cite by his tyrannye' (64-66). However, since he also took steps to secure the 
friendship of the region's nobility, it was a mixture of personal attachment and fear 
('what for love of him, and what for awe') that drew many, and among them 
Anelida, to Thebes (67-70). The remainder of the text concerning Anelida, her 
transient lover Arcite, and the lady who usurps Anelida in Arcite's affections, 
explores a set of received literary assumptions about the due proportioning of love 
and awe (or 'drede') within heterosexual relationships. 16 

What is immediately clear is that nothing could be further from Anelida's mind 
than to hold on to Arcite's love 'by ... tyrannye’. Her style of love, sacrificial and 
self-effacing, is not governed by any consideration of sustaining awe in her lover. 
If anything, she is in awe of him. We soon become aware of a paradox. On the 
one hand the narrative wastes no time in writing off Arcite as a no-good trifler, 
'subtil' in the 'craft' (88) of seduction and only perfunctorily committed to her. On 
the other, when he abandons her for a 'newe lady' it is insinuated that Anelida's 
very lowliness and devotion to him have been a major factor in the abandonment: 

This fals Arcite, of his newfanglenesse, 

For she to him so lowly was and trewe, 

Tok lesse deynte of her stidfastnesse. (141-43) 

It is difficult not to feel some suspicion that the narrative's campaign of denigration 
against 'this fals' Arcite (accusing him of duplicity from the start as if with the 
hindsight of an Anelida supporter) is a partisan clouding of a problem in medieval 
love-psychology - namely, that Anelida’s absolute 'fredom' or generosity towards 
Arcite, 'in such manere / That al was his that she hath' (106-07) is so untempered by 
conventionally feminine daunger that his interest fizzles out. 17 On the rebound he 
attaches himself to a lady who keeps him 'lowe' on a diet of disdain: 

And for she yaf him daunger al his fille, 

Therfor she hadde him at her owne wille. (195-96) 
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Although the model of daunger represented by this rival lady is exaggerated to 
the point of caricature, we may sense on reflection that the model of fredom 
epitomized by Anelida - her acquaintance with every other person voluntarily 
extending no further 'then that hit lyked to Arche', for instance (108-09) - is 
extreme too. The polarization is reminiscent of personification-allegory, for it is as 
though we see Daunger proving to be a successful rival to Fredom for the attentions 
of Lustiheed. (In the Romaunt, Dame Fraunchise, characterised as 'amiable and 
free', 1226, is allied with Pite against Daunger, 3499f.) Chaucer certainly means 
the effect to be paradigmatic as is shown by the way that the circumstances are 
offered as an exemplum to 'ye thrifty wymmen’ at the conclusion of the initial 
narrative section of the poem. Arcite's flight from a woman too 'meke' in affection 
to one contrastingly aloof ('straunge') witnesses a condition of man's heart: 'what 
he may not gete, that wolde he have' (197-203). 

It would be useful to establish two points about this last axiom. One is that 
Chaucer by no means assumes it to be typical of the male only. Thus, the Wife of 
Bath thinks it a womanly characteristic to crave 'what thyng we may nat lightly 
have' (III 517) - in her case, Jankyn's withheld or 'daungerous' love (514). 18 By 
the same token, because her earlier husbands proffered their love too readily, she 'ne 
tolde no deyntee' of it (207-08). The other point is that Chaucer nevertheless 
recognised the extent to which, so far as the sexual domain was concerned, the 
weight of literary convention had referred the axiom to the male sex. In his poetry 
the voice of the forsaken woman often prompts thoughts of the risk of giving too 
much to men, of their likely 'newfanglenesse', once favours are granted. Phyllis 
reflects that probably Demephon has failed to return to her 'For I was of my love to 
yow to fre' (LG W, 2520-21). No doubt Dido, 'she that can in fredom passen alle' 
but who finds that in Aeneas the 'hote ernest’ is soon 'overblowe', constitutes the 
major exemplar ( LGW 1127, 1287). However, nowhere does Chaucer concentrate 
more exhaustively than in Anelida on the problematic exercise of denial by which in 
literature a woman was supposed to reduce this risk of desertion. The poem 
therefore discloses, as Norton-Smith has perceived, a 'psychological nexus' such as 
had 'fascinated Ovid' and 'exerted an equal fascination on Chaucer'. 19 It may be 
enlightening to pursue the Ovidian connection for a moment. 

Insofar as this nexus involves the attraction excited by denial, it is often 
articulated by Ovid in the context of a denial of the lover’s access to a mistress by a 
third party. Let husbands take care to watch wives jealously: it sharpens a lover's 
passion, for 'what one may do freely has no charm; what one may not do pricks 
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more keenly on'; 'quod licet, ingratum est; quod non licet acrius urit' ( Amores II 
19.3). 20 However, the same poem which at first applies the maxim in this way, then 
proceeds to make it a cardinal rule within the couple's relationship too: an occasional 
rebuff by the woman brings on the lover's soulful vows; 'et faciat voto rara repulsa 
locum' (19.6). The speaker's current mistress is advised, love that is 'nimium 
patiens' (too compliant, 25) cloys; the trick is, 'saepe rogata nega' - 'oft when 
entreated say no' (20). Admittedly it is risky to impart such secrets to the other sex. 
The lover ruefully admits that 'Corinna the artful had marked this weakness in me', 
and that she subsequently exploited it so ruthlessly as to put him on the rack (9ff.). 
Ovid sees the rebuff mechanism, then, primarily as part of the woman's role, as he 
again suggests in the Ars Amatoria, and as Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun 
were to maintain in emulation. 21 The tactic can be imagined in reverse, deployed by 
male in relation to female, both in Ovid and in the Roman de la Rose 22 (which means 
that Jankyn's use of it in the Wife of Bath's Prologue should not be considered a 
wholly radical departure). But more emphatically, the rebuff, the Dangiers , is the 
woman's prerogative, a Corinna's prerogative, as it should therefore by literary 
precedent be Anelida's prerogative. 

Is it conceivable that Chaucer knew Amores II 19, in which the memory of 
Corinna's coquetry is held up as a kind of model for a new mistress, lest this one 
should indulge the lover too much? The switch from one mistress to another, one of 
whom cultivates the art of rebuff while (apparently) the other has yet to learn it - 
these are the elements of Anelida also, albeit in a different order. Admitting that 
such a connection remains highly speculative, I am certainly persuaded that when 
Chaucer claims in the poem's third stanza that he follows Statius first, 'and after him 
Corynne' (21), he means just what he says. He is going to take up the perspective 
of a Corinna, the woman's role, vis-a-vis the proficient Ovidian suitor - he is going 
to explore the options for a latter-day Corinna in response to the Ovidian art of the 
male who is potentially 'double in love', and 'subtil in that craft' which it 'nedeth 
not to men ... to lere' (87-88, 98). 23 In fact, Arcite is nothing more than an 
ordinarily conscientious student of the medieval art of courtship. The narratorial 
campaign against him complicates the picture and could be held to reinforce an 
argument that Chaucer actively disliked the Ars Amatoria tradition because of its 
cynical attitude to 'trouthe'. 24 Nevertheless there is a sense in which Arcite simply 
epitomizes the problem of love going off the boil, which Ovid feared if a mistress 
should become too consistently devoted. For his part, the knight performs 
according to the book, with 'ful mykel besynesse', oaths and distress (99-102). 
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This is vilified by the narrator as 'feyned chere' and, with such feigning always a 
possibility, the female role urgently necessary to complement the male protestations 
would be the standard offer of prospective 'pite' subject to probation. Anelida tries 
to reassure herself retrospectively that she gave herself only guardedly ('as fer as hit 
was ryght', 224, and 'myn honor save', 267) but her attitude to Arcite has earlier 
been represented as unreservedly frank and open ('pleyn', 87, 116), so that the 
conventional observation 'al was his that she hath' (107) has seemed in this case to 
sum up an incautiously absolute commitment of herself. Her thoughts are utterly 
absorbed in him. She honours him as 'a kyng’ (130), whereas her rival will 
scarcely acknowledge him as 'servaunt unto her ladishippe'. Far from often saying 
no, as Ovid recommended, she respects her lover's will in everything (128). 
Evidently she abides by Charmian's prescript, 'In each thing give him way, cross 
him in nothing’, whereas the new lady will be of Cleopatra's opinion, 'Thou 
teachest like a fool: the way to lose him' (Antony and Cleopatra, I. iii. 9-10). 

Pace Charmian, one must conclude that Anelida is constructed at least partly in 
defiance of the received literary role requirements of gender within her situation. 
There is a tell-tale detail (it is another of Chaucer's transpositions) which rather 
precisely signposts that. A whole stanza is spent informing us that if a letter having 
the slightest amorous nuance was sent to her she would show it to Arcite prior to 
burning it, so anxious was she to 'hiden nothing from her knyght' (113-19). 
However, this voluntary submission to the lover’s censorship directly precludes the 
tolerant connivance that is envisaged as the male's role in the Ovidian tradition if he 
finds evidence of a rival's love-letters. As Jean de Meun puts it, 'if anyone sends 
her a letter', the lover 'should not interpose by reading it or looking it over or trying 
to find out their secrets'. 25 Arcite doesn’t get the chance to connive: perhaps 
Anelida's refusal to hide anything registers a criticism of the Ovidian tradition, but in 
another sense she is giving Arcite no room to function in his assigned role as suitor, 
is edging him towards relinquishing that role precisely because she eschews key 
constituents of her role as his lady. Consequently there is a special poignant irony in 
the part of her Complaint where she struggles to think of a way of regaining him and 
exclaims: 


And shal I preye, and weyve womanhede? - 
Nay! Rather deth then do so foul a dede! (299-300) 

She reacts with horror to the thought of begging for Arcite's love and thereby 
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resorting to unwomanly behaviour. Her diagnosis of the enormity of the 
transgression of gender codes, if she were to ’preyen', may make her sound a trifle 
comic, too much like Congreve's Lady Wishfort perhaps ('I shall never break 
decorums - I shall die with confusion if I am forced to advance ... I hope Sir 
Rowland is better bred than to put a lady to the necessity of breaking her forms', 
The Way of the World, Act III): yet medieval romance and lyric had indeed insisted 
repeatedly that it was out of bounds for the woman to ’preyen' the man. 'Shall I ask 
him?' ('Proierai le je donques?'), Soredamors says to herself, wondering how to 
communicate her love to Alexander in Cliges\ but instantly dismisses the idea since it 
would be a faux pas for a woman to request a man’s love. If Chaucer needed a 
specific prompt, Machaut could have supplied him with one (as Wimsatt has shown) 
in a chant royal whose speaker betrays the same anxiety that it is not a lady's part to 
beseech 'son ami' for 'grace', because it is for ladies to deal out smiling rejections 
('dame doit en riant refuser'), while sighing pleas are the province of their suitors 
('Et amis doit prier en souspirant'). 26 Literary culture held then, and it has been 
deeply ingrained in the centuries since, that the man does the asking. Pandarus has 
it from the experts that love thrives best when a man has 'a layser for to preye' 
(Troilus II 1369), so proceeds to set up a context expressly designed for Troilus to 
do that ('now prey', 1499; 'he shulde hire preye', 1756; 'his lessoun ... To preyen 
hire', HI 83-84). 

What makes Anelida's dread of abandoning norms of womanhede in this 
respect so poignant, is that she has unwittingly lost touch with them in other 
important respects - even to the extent of usurping something of the role which 
belongs to the literary male. For instance she considers herself 'wounded' (like 
every afflicted troubadour, but like very few speakers of her sex) and wants 'non 
other medecyne' than what might be provided by 'my foo that yaf myn herte a 
wounde' (238-44). She even addresses Arcite as 'my swete foo' (272), 
appropriating an idiom reserved elsewhere in Chaucer for lovelorn suitors ('Fare 
wel, my sweete foo, myn Emelye!', Knight's Tale I 2780; 'Thanne is my swete fo 
called Criseyde!', and 'Criseyde, O swete fo!', Troilus, I 874 and V 228; 'I can but 
love hir best, my swete fo', Complaint to his Lady, 37). 27 The transposition of roles 
is sustained also, I think, in more covert ways. Thus, when she finally senses the 
futility of imagining that Arcite's love can be retrieved, this is articulated in terms of 
the impossibility of 'holding' something ungraspable: 

I myghte as wel holde Aperill fro reyn, 
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As holde yow, to make yow be stidfast. (309-10) 

Once again Chaucer is switching round an antifeminist allegation, this time l'Ami’s 
sweeping claim in the Roman that no woman can ever be ’so firm of heart... that 
one could ever be certain of holding her,... any more than if one held an eel by the 
tail in the Seine'. 28 It is hard to decide here whether to talk more in terms of Chaucer 
quietly conducting a just war against such allegations, by demonstrating that women 
can have occasion to use them against men; or in terms of his contriving to extend 
our suspicion that Anelida keeps hitting a 'wrong' note in her doomed love-affair. 
We know in any case that her rival is successfully holding Arcite, by exploiting that 
form of womanhede, namely daunger, which Anelida herself has waived. 

At the same time there is nothing attractive about that alternative relationship, in 
which the rival abuses Arcite's drede and makes him grovel for her attention 'at the 
staves ende' (184). She elicits from him a maximum of awe by conceding a 
minimum of love, and this is not allowed to arouse the level of sympathy in the 
reader so massively required for Anelida, who has elicited from Arcite a minimum of 
awe by entrusting her love wholeheartedly to him. Chaucer develops the point that 
the love relation is also a power relation, that love is inextricably bound up with awe: 
but this discovery here leads only to bewilderment and bitterness. We might have 
preferred to be guided towards a gratifying compromise - something like the 'wys 
accord' described in The Franklin's Tale (V 791 f.) whereby the yielding and 
exercising of power are beneficially poised. Instead we are forced to concede 
pragmatically that where Ovidian men of Arcite’s stamp are concerned, it is the art of 
daunger that a Corinna most needs to cultivate. To some extent Anelida epitomizes 
the 'sely wemen, ful of innocence' apostrophized in the Legend of Good Women 
(1254), the deceivable over-trusting woman imagined by Ovid, lacking in the 
necessary skill by which to prolong love ('Defuit ars vobis; arte perennat amor', Ars 
Amatoria III 42); only Chaucer reaches beyond that model in this instance to 
perceive the confusion of roles which arises when the woman's lack of 'art' 
manifests itself in extreme form. 

Insofar as a question about the expedient balance between a woman’s fredom 
and her daunger is at the core of Anelida, one may say that the poem confirms a 
conventional thrust in medieval courtly literature's prescriptions about gender, 
because these had long been obsessed with the due proportioning of responsiveness 
and reserve in the heroine. Anelida's various departures from the stereotypical role 
could, of course, be held simply to reinforce the stereotype by negative example, if it 
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were not for the immense emotional attraction vested in her devoted generosity. Her 
presentation seems to imply some considerable restlessness with received literary 
paradigms, as though Chaucer was seriously disaffected with the firm conventional 
separation between male (humble, suppliant) and female (sovereign, reserved) roles 
in courtship which medieval courtly writers generally upheld, while not being sure 
of the direction in which this disaffection was taking him. To this extent it may well 
be true, as Lee Patterson has suggested, that the poem represents an effort 'to 
expand the cultic language of the court beyond its prescribed limits, thus examining 
and implicidy challenging the largest presuppositions of aristocratic culture' (p. 49). 

Such a restlessness can have comedic potential of course; sometimes quite 
nervously so, if cultural taboos seem to be threatened by it. The comedic potential is 
subdued in Anelida by an emphasis on the pain of betrayed trust and of 
uncomprehending loss. Elsewhere in Chaucer, the comic possibilities in this 
domain are cultivated more; especially so in the honeymoon episode of The Wife of 
Bath's Tale. There, when the old woman contemplates her reluctant young 
bridegroom, wallowing and writhing in the marital bed, she implicitly likens him to 
a coy virginal bride. Is every Arthurian knight, she jests, 'so dangerous' with his 
wife; 'why fare ye thus with me this firste nyght?' (Ill 1083-94). This example will 
serve as an apt transition to Troilus, in which the intertwined tension and comedy of 
the lovers' first night together owes much, and perhaps more than has yet been 
recognised, to Chaucer’s criss-cross gender games. 

A full analysis of the structuring of gender issues in Troilus is obviously 
beyond the scope of this discussion, which will draw attention to a few particulars 
only. So far as a broader view of the subject is concerned, I would agree with Barry 
Windeatt (in his editorial notes to I 285-87 and III 106) that there is a marked 
emphasis on Criseyde's 'womanly' qualities. Chaucer goes out of his way to assert 
that no-one was ever 'lasse mannyssh in semynge' than she (I 283-84). Her 
wommanhede is much reiterated - though rarely in such a way as to define its 
constituents: as Utley noticed, in this period it is 'played upon as an emotional term 
and rarely subjected to the light of day’, Chaucer himself being especially given to 'a 
connotative expansion of the word'. 29 

Windeatt also notes (at I 824) that 'the theme of Troilus's "manhood" and 
manly behaviour' is recurrent. But his manhood becomes as controversial in the 
poem as Criseyde's womanhood is uncontroversial. His prolonged periods of 
conspicuous paralysis enable Pandarus on more than one occasion to throw down 
before him, like a gauntlet, the ostensibly 'manly' course of action that he ought to 
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be following - even to the melodramatic extreme of envisaging the streets of Troy 
flowing with the blood of Pandarus's kin, hacked to death while seconding Troilus 
in an imaginary armed uprising to retain Criseyde (IV 617-28). Chaucer seems to be 
intent on maintaining a rather precarious balance, incorporating in the poem various 
reassurances about the youth's manliness, perhaps most effectively the description 
of his 'weldy' appearance on horseback after a hard day in the field (II 631-37), 
while also enhancing the innocence, diffidence, and absolute deference to his 
mistress's will, which leave him wide open to Pandarus's calculated jibes. 
However, it is rather notable that Troilus's behaviour is three times described as 
manly in a sense which is more subtle than that advocated by Pandams, for it 
consists in self-control: the restraint of 'unbridled cheere', and the suppression of 
grief. 30 

I should like to offer an argument - more novel than might be guessed from 
these preliminaries - that Troilus was partially constructed in this poem, as Anelida 
was constructed in hers, so as to confound specific medieval gender expectations. 
However, the ingenuity of the poem is such that to Troilus himself Criseyde appears 
more deviant than he at two critical junctures, the first of which again focuses on the 
word 'preye' already discussed in connection with Anelida. As we have seen, 
Pandarus's arrangements at Deiphebus's house are supposed to lead up to a 
momentous opportunity for Troilus to 'preyen' Criseyde (III 84). The planned 
scene nearly goes awkwardly wrong, not so much because the knight cannot sustain 
his role per se, as because Pandams has over-compensated for anticipated diffidence 
in Troilus by arranging that Criseyde shall bewilderingly seem to 'preyen’ him - 
albeit in a technical feudal sense - precisely when he has nerved himself to appeal to 
her. We are invited to relish the witty other meanings of Pandarus’s words, as he 
puts the finishing touches to the lovers' alibi in remarks to Helen and Deiphebus, 
reasoning that it is best if Criseyde should be the last and briefest visitor to Troilus's 
sickroom, to 'preye' him just once 'to ben good lord'; for that surely will not much 
discomfort the patient, and besides he will be the more willing to forbear his own 
comfort in her case since she is 'straunge' ('not of the family' but punningly also 
'aloof in the courtly sense; II 1657-61). In the event Criseyde 'persists in acting 
out the public reason for her visit' (as Ian Bishop has put it), refusing to let Troilus 
move from the bed to kneel to her and formally requesting the continuance of his 
'lordshipe' (III 76-77). Consequently, 'the doctrinaire lover, finding the expected 
roles reversed' on hearing 'his lady preye / Of lordshipe hym', becomes inarticulate 
'for shame' (78-80). 31 
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The pattern of this episode is complemented with brilliant modification later in 
Book III. When Troilus is introduced to Criseyde's bedside at Pandarus's house, it 
seems as if lover and lady can now be induced, with the strategic assistance of a 
cushion, to develop their relationship according to best practice: 'Nece, se how this 
lord kan knele!' exclaims Pandarus (962). Once again however, the context in 
which Troilus is to behave has been over-determined by his friend. In the face of 
reproaches from Criseyde, Troilus cannot go through with the role of jealous lover 
which has been foisted upon him as pretext for his midnight entrance. He faints; 
Pandarus casts him into the bed, stripping off his outer garments; and only when he 
is splashed with cold water, rubbed on the hands, and also kissed by Criseyde, does 
he revive. In these circumstances Troilus's first reaction is to be 'abayst': not at his 
own behaviour it seems, but because for the second time Criseyde's actions (as he 
awakes to them, in bed) are interpretable as unbecomingly forward or unladylike - 
hence his anxious exclamation, 'Why do ye with youreselven thus amys?' (1122- 
25). 32 

Instantly Criseyde retorts, 'Is this a mannes game? / What, Troilus, wol ye do 
thus for shame?' (1126-27). And, since this echoes Pandarus's own prior 
impatience with Troilus's swoon, 'O thef, is this a mannes herte?' (1098), the reader 
is bound to conclude that so far as conformity with gender prescription is concerned, 
the score is mounting against Troilus. To see just how subversively the poem is 
here mocking the lover in this respect it will be helpful to look briefly at Chaucer's 
modification of situations in the Filostrato involving the lover's, or lady's, 
embarrassment. 

Chaucer's conception of his lovers as being fundamentally less worldly-wise 
than Boccaccio's seems to make him very prone to question any attribution of 
vergogna in the Italian. The convolutions of this are quite complex, and include for 
instance the elimination of a detail whereby Troiolo's embarrassment in the Italian 
betrays a consciousness, apparently not wanted by Chaucer, of unspoken sexual 
implications (Fil 2.31 concludes with Troiolo abashedly lowering his eyes, 'Poi 
basso '1 viso alquanto vergognando'; but Troilus I 1030-36 dispenses with this). 33 
There is also a case of direct transposition that is rather noteworthy in the context of 
the present discussion. This instance concerns Troiolo's misgivings in response to 
the suggestion that he should write Criseida a love-letter. He puts it to Pandaro that 
since ladies are observed to be modest or easily embarrassed ('son vergognose / le 
donne'), Criseida will refuse out of shame or embarrassment ('per vergogna'), and 
with scornful response, any letter carried to her (2.93). Here Chaucer, rather than 
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having his Troilus appear a connoisseur of this psychology of shame in women, 
deliberately reassigns the embarrassment to the lover, who says he is 'ashamed for 
to write . . . / Lest of myn innocence I seyde amys, / Or that she nolde it for despit 
receyve' (II 1047-49). 

Now, the psychology of vergogna which is insistently engaging Chaucer's 
attention recurs at a central moment in the Italian narrative - the consummation scene 
- though Chaucer critics have so unanimously pronounced the scene irrelevant to 
Chaucer's rendition that they have usually overlooked the splendid cue he 
discovered there. In Boccaccio, Criseida goes to welcome Troiolo as pre-arranged, 
and after mutually passionate embraces and kisses they go up to a bedchamber. 
Then, 


ei si spogliaro ed entraron nel letto, 
dove la donna nelfultima vesta 
rimasa gia, con piacevole detto 
gli disse: - Spogliomi io? Le nuove spose 
son la notte primiera vergognose.- 

A cui Troiolo disse: - Anima mia, 

io te ne priego, sf ch'io t'abbi in braccio 

ignuda sf come il mio cor disia. - 

Ed ella allora: - Ve' ch'io me ne spaccio. - 

E la camiscia sua gittata via, 

nelle sue braccia si ricolse avaccio. 3.31/4 - 32/6 

[They undressed and entered the bed, where the lady, who still 

had one last garment on, asked him charmingly: 'Shall I take off 

everything? Newly-wed brides are shy on the first night.’ 

Troiolo answered: 'Light of my life, I beg you to - so that I may 
hold you naked in my arms as my heart desires.' And she 
replied: 'See how I rid myself of it.' And throwing off her shift 
she at once enfolded herself in his arms. 34 ] 

Chaucer's imagination retained several key details from this scene of Criseida's 
sweet, reluctant amorous delay. The details were; first, Boccaccio's emphasis on 
the process of undressing - especially the 'last garment', together with the 
ostentatious 'throwing' action - and second, the suggestive analogy with the shy 
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bride. In Chaucer's drastic transposition it is of course Troilus who is thrown inert 
into bed by Pandarus and whose clothes are stripped off down to a last garment 
('And of he rente al to his bare sherte', III 1099). This was consistent, to a 
sensational degree, with the English poet’s overall concern to remove all taint of 
practised initiative and even responsibility from Troilus. But what of Boccaccio's le 
nuove spose who are vergognose the first night? It does seem to me that the notion 
of a wedding night enters with an exceedingly mischievous wit into Chaucer's 
calculations here, in such a way as to cast Troilus as the bride. 

The point is that although the undressing of Troilus is performed ad hoc and 
by but one attendant, it is an action that takes us peculiarly close to one of the rituals 
associated with the wedding night in medieval writing, namely the formal 
undressing and bedding of the bride by the women attending her, prior to the 
bridegroom's approach to the bedchamber and the consummation itself. A priest 
usually also blessed the nuptial bed during these proceedings, though that element is 
missing from the detailed account of the rituals given in a fifteenth-century French 
nouvelle : 


Les nopces furent honorablement faictes en grand solennite. Et 
vint la desiree nuyt; et tantost apres la feste faillye, que les jeunes 
gens furent retraiz et qu'ilz eurent prins congie du sire des nopces 
et de sa dame, la bonne mere, les cousines, voisines et aultres 
privees femmes prindrent nostre dame des nopces et la menerent 
en la chambre ou elle devoit coucher pour la nuyt avec son 
espouse, ou elles la desarmerent de ses actours et joyaux, et la 
firent coucher ainsi qu'il estoit de raison; puis luy donnerent bonne 
nuyt... Et ainsi chacune faisant sa priere se partit. 

[The wedding was conducted worthily and with much ceremony: 
now came the longed-for night. Soon after the reception drew to 
an end and the young guests had withdrawn and taken leave of 
the lord of the nuptials and his wife, the bride's mother, cousins, 
neighbours and other women friends took our lady of the nuptials 
and led her to the room where she was to go to bed for the night 
with her bridegroom. There they disarmed her of her clothes and 
jewels and put her to bed as was appropriate; then they bade her 
good-night . . . And thus each one left, with a prayer on her 
behalf.] 35 
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Although it would be rash to state categorically that the whole of this ritual was 
present in Chaucer's culture too, something much like it is recognized in The 
Merchant's Tale. There, after the wedding feast, January tries to hasten the guests' 
departure until finally 

Men drynken and the travers drawe anon. 

The bryde was broght abedde as stille as stoon; 

And whan the bed was with the preest yblessed, 

Out of the chambre hath every wight hym dressed, 

And Januarie hath faste in armes take 
His fresshe May ... IV 1817-21 

The expression 'the bryde was broght abedde' here summarizes, I suppose, the 
formalities itemized in the French text. 36 Evidence specifically for the undressing 
ritual is hard to come by, and historians will be found to give lavish details about 
earlier parts of actual medieval wedding ceremony while trailing into inexactitude at 
this point: 'the newly married couple would be bedded', but 'we know almost 
nothing in detail about the marriage festivities of the Middle Ages', says one, though 
another states (without supporting reference) that ’very often the groom carried the 
bride over the threshold of his house, where her closest friends undressed her and 
put her in his bed'. 37 However, some reassurance that the practice outlined in the 
Cent nouvelles nouvelles was indeed familiar in English culture, can be derived from 
Spenser's Epithalamion 299ff., where the speaker urges at nightfall: 

Now bring the Bryde into the brydall boures. 

Now night is come, now soone her disaray, 

And in her bed her lay; 

Lay her in lillies and in violets ... 

Now it is night, ye damsels may be gon, 

And leaue my loue alone . . , 38 

So I would speculate that Troilus, hastily bundled into the lady's bed and 
undressed by his closest friend, is meant to cut a witty figure as a parody of the shy 
bride being prepared for the rite de passage with her bridegroom. The fact is that he 
and Criseyde are not actually wed (in the public sense which would be required for 
the enactment of any such rituals). 39 Nor is it actually any first-night nuptial 
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bashfulness in Troilus about undressing which necessitates Pandarus's 
ministrations. But from the reader's viewpoint, the action itself gives a bizarre 
glimpse of Troilus in that archetypal role of a bride, which Boccaccio's Criseida 
archly associates with herself. This is indeed no 'mannes game’. It appears to upset 
medieval gender lore yet more disconcertingly than does the faint, though clearly that 
in itself strikes Pandarus as a sufficiently culpable symptom of unvirile fearfulness 
('is this a mannes herte?' 1098) just as elsewhere in Chaucer Chauntecleer's fear 
offends Pertelote ('Have ye no mannes herte, and han a herd?' Nun's Priest's Tale , 
VII 2920). 

If the transposition of roles effected in Troilus includes the parodic dimension 
here proposed, then this is the masterstroke of role-reversal in Chaucer. But can we 
determine, in conclusion, the motive or the function of such reversal? There had 
been analogous, sporadic experiments along these lines before, admittedly, so that 
Chaucer is not without precedent. It has been pointed out, for instance, how in the 
case of Cliges and Fenice Chretien de Troyes 'has reversed the theme of the lover 
who surrenders his heart to the lady who holds it captive'. 40 Aucassin et Nicolette 
constitutes another precedent. Moreover readers often consider that the temptation 
scenes in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight also rely on a displacement, if not 
reversal, of literary gender models (though whereas Troilus enhances its hero's 
passivity so elaborately as to confuse his role with that of a bride, the point in Sir 
Gawain is rather the attempt on the Lady's part to convert Gawain from 'passively 
obedient' seruaunt into 'active . . . master'). 41 In comparison with these other 
forays into such reversal, however, the range and sometimes the audacity of the 
evidence we have discovered in Chaucer suggest that the device was of peculiar 
interest to him. 

Taken in isolation, the Troilus example could be explained as the fruit of an 
impulse to treat certain longstanding conventions of love paramours facetiously 
simply because they were longstanding. However, in my opinion Chaucer's 
critique of stereotypes is not confinable within such a perspective: as we have seen 
(even without taking account of every candidate for inclusion, such as Absolon and 
Sir Thopas) the critique extends beyond Troilus and it holds a greater significance. 
Perhaps it is sufficiently conspicuous in his poetry to rule out also the hypothesis 
that he was flirting comfortably with gender questions while leaving underlying 
orthodoxies unscathed. Rather, because the orthodoxies concerning men's and 
women's roles were so rigidly defined in medieval literature, Chaucer (who was by 
no means the benignly avuncular poet sometimes supposed) felt a need to challenge 
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them. In a discussion of the Wife of Bath, Derek Pearsall draws attention to some 
lines in Browning, which I too should like to borrow in order to describe the 
challenge: 


Our interest's on the dangerous edge of things. 

The honest thief, the tender murderer ... 

Bishop Blougram's Apology , 395-96 42 

The demarcation of behaviour according to gender is potentially a 'dangerous edge 1 , 
for the prospect of a 'mannysh' woman (as Donegild is fleetingly described in The 
Man of Law's Tale, II 782) or of the opposite has a power to disturb quite 
profoundly. Shakespeare seems to have realized this - whether in tragic mode 
(Lady Macbeth's 'unsex me here' speech) or comic (those heroines masquerading as 
young men, whose presence in the plays is so glibly accounted for by the traditional 
explanation that the Elizabethan theatre used boy actors for women). 

Chaucer wanted to venture at the dangerous edge. He has us teetering on it 
when he arranges the bedroom drama in Book III: Troilus's doubt whether Criseyde 
is behaving decorously on the one hand, and Criseyde's anxiety that he is not 
conducting a 'mannes game' on the other. This is a crossfire meant to excite 
nervous amusement. Indeed, insofar as Troilus has lurched momentarily and 
involuntarily into the role of a bride, the situation is even more comically outrageous 
than usually supposed. Yet within the comedy, it is the inflexibility and inadequacy 
of the stereotyping - its irrelevance, really, to the emotional reaches of the episode, 
the artificiality of its segregation of human impulses - that are ultimately mocked. 
And these are the kinds of shortcomings, I believe, disclosed by other examples of 
reversal we have looked at. 

Chaucer's campaign in this respect was intermittent. He moved less 
contentiously within established categories for the most part. It might be objected 
that this discussion has put the exceptions before the rule, that critical energy would 
be better spent investigating the prevailing forms of femininity and masculinity in his 
poetry. 43 My answer would be that because his reversals show up the points of 
strain where he found those forms problematic, they are more than negligible 
'exceptions': indeed, they display an interesting degree of impatience with prevailing 
convention. Chaucer had little time for a partisan philosophy of gender, and I 
suppose that Chauntecleer's famous mistranslation of 'Mulier est hominis confusio' 
as 'Womman is mannes joye and al his blis' ( Nun's Priest's Tale, VII 3164-66), 
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despite the layers of irony that are discernible within it, stands as a kind of 
monument both to a distaste for casual stereotyping and to the policy of reversal 
through which the poet saw that it might be opposed. 
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1 Barry Windeatt, "’Love that oughte ben secree” in Chaucer's Troilus', Chaucer Review 14 
(1979-80), 116-31, at 128. 

2 R. E. Kaske, 'The Aube in Chaucer's Troilus’, in Chaucer Criticism, Vol.II, Troilus and 
Criseyde and the Minor Poems, ed. R. J. Schoeck and J. Taylor (Notre Dame, 1961), pp. 167-79; 
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on the female mother-figure and 'healer': see 'Masculine Identity in the Courtly Community', in his 
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3 June H. Martin, Love's Fools: Aucassin, Troilus, Calisto and the Parody of the Courtly 
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4 For representative examples, see Arlyn Diamond, 'Troilus and Criseyde; The Politics of 
Love', in Chaucer in the Eighties, ed. Julian N. Wasserman and Robert J. Blanch (Syracuse, 1986), 
pp. 93-103; David Aers, Chaucer, Langland and the Creative Imagination (London, 1980), pp. 117- 
42; and Carolyn Dinshaw, Chaucer's Sexual Poetics (Madison, 1989), Ch. 1. 

5 All quotations of Chaucer's works are taken from Larry Benson, ed.. The Riverside Chaucer 
(Boston, 1987). The expression don unmanhod is glossed 'behave in an unmanly way’ in Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, ed. B. A. Windeatt (London, 1984), but Chaucer may be thinking of 
suicide as a negation of human nature itself {MED, manhed(e n. l.(a), rather than of 'manliness' or 
'courageous behavior' (ibid. 2(a) and (b)). 

6 Francis Lee Utley, The Crooked Rib (Columbus, Ohio, 1944), pp. 25-26. 

7 A different reading is attempted by Carolyn Dinshaw, who thinks the lines betray 'ideology 
reconciling itself to contradiction' as the Man of Law 'unironically' rehearses patriarchal dogma, 
sensing only dimly that 'something is wrong' with it; 'The Law of Man and its "Abhomynacions”,' 
Exemplaria 1 (1989), 117-48, at 136. 

8 See Susan Schibanoff, The New Reader and Female Textuality in Two Early Commentaries 
on Chaucer', Studies in the Age of Chaucer 10 (1988), 71-108, at 105-06. A reading offered by 
Schibanoff is that the Manciple's disclaimer is 'the deliberate, even if contradictory, cover-up of a 
narrator who suddenly realizes that his antifeminism is showing too much.’ For an intricate attempt 
to show that the 'inconsistency ... is merely apparent', because 'these examples . . . reveal the 
untruth of men to the extent that they are an infelicitous, because imposed, representation of 
women', see Michele Robinson, 'Figuring Out Women: Chaucer's Reading of the Antifeminist 
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Tradition', unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Johns Hopkins University (1988), pp. 191-92. 

9 E. T. Donaldson, The Ending of Chaucer's Troilus', in his Speaking of Chaucer (London, 
1970), pp. 84-101, at 94. 

10 The Romance of the Rose by Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun, trans.Charles Dahlberg 
(Princeton, 1971), p. 51; 'Dames cest exemple aprenes, / Qui vers vos amis mesprenes’, Le Roman 
de la Rose, ed. Daniel Poirion (Paris, 1974), 1507-08. All further quotations from RR in the 
present article, in translation and in Old French respectively, are taken from these volumes. 
Chaucer's debt to the Guillaume passage is noted by F. N. M. Diekstra, who considers that Chaucer 
instinctively resorts to 'frivolous moralisation' as a way of distancing himself from the period’s 
obsession with the 'monolithic moral'; Chaucer's Quizzical Mode of Exemplification (Nijmegen, 
1974), pp. 7 and 17. 

11 The Manciple's reflections derive mainly from a passage beginning at 13,875 in La Vieille's 
speech in RR, Stating that women are bom free, she immediately qualifies this by claiming that 
Nature made women for all men, and men for all women. Next she illustrates women's instinct for 
sexual freedom with the exemplum of the caged bird yearning for freedom, but then broadens the 
point to include men's desire for freedom when constrained in orders. Finally (taking in exempla of 
cat and mouse, colt and mare) she concludes that males want all females, while all females want all 
males; 'it is thus with every man and every woman as far as natural appetite goes', 'Aussi est il... 
/ De tout homme et de toute fame / Quant a naturel apetit' (Dahlberg, p. 241; Poirion, 14087-89). 
Chaucer saw that the argument was evenly applied to both sexes, and the Manciple's conspicuous 
back-tracking registers this. Modem readers sometimes fail to register it: Ruth Ames implies that 
La Vieille's argument is one-sided ('monogamy is against the nature of the female') in 'The 
Feminist Connections of Chaucer's Legend of Good Women', Wasserman and Blanch, Chaucer in 
the Eighties, pp. 57-74, at 61. 

12 See Ars Amatoria, II 327-28, in Ovid: The Art of Love, and Other Poems, ed. and trans. J. 
H. Mozley, second edn rev. by G. P. Goold, (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1979), pp. 88-89; 
and RR, Poirion, 9883-84 and Dahlberg, p. 176. Editions of the WoBPr have not noted this 
particular debt. 

13 'Scimus enim mulieris animum semper virum appetere, sicut appetit materia semper 
formam. O utinam materia transiens semel in formam posset dici suo contenta formato! Set sicut 
de forma ad formam proccdcre materie notum est, sic mulieris concupiscentia dissoluta procedere de 
viro ad virum . . .', Guido de Columnis, Historia Destructionis Troiae, ed. Nathaniel E. Griffin 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), Liber II, p. 17. For the background, see W. R. Moses, 'An Appetite for 
Form', MLN 49 (1934), 226-29; and the section Physiology and Etymology' in Woman Defamed 
and Woman Defended, ed. Alcuin Blamires, with Karen Pratt and C. W. Marx (Oxford, 1992), pp. 
38-45. 
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14 John M. Fyler, Chaucer and Ovid (New Haven and London, 1979), p. 104. The reversal has 
sometimes been considered a witty act of 'atonement' by the narrator for the antifeminism ascribed 
to him by the God of Love; e.g. Steven F. Kruger, 'Passion and Order in Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
Women', Chaucer Review 23 (1988-89), 219-35, at 233 and n. 21. 

15 The locus classicus for the well as sexual locution is Ars Amatoria , III 90-94. For medieval 
examples see Le Blasme des Fames lines 89-90 (and note, pp. 140-41) in Three Medieval Views of 
Women, trans. and ed. Gloria K. Fiero, Wendy Pfeffer, and Mathe Allain (New Haven, 1989). One 
adaptation familiar to Chaucer was in the Teseida, where Venus’s fire is seven times quenched in the 
well of passion ( nel fonte amoroso ) at the consummation of Emilia and Palemone’s love (XII 77). 

16 Both W. A. Davenport, Chaucer: Complaint and Narrative (Bury St Edmunds, 1988), pp. 26- 
27, and Lee Patterson, Chaucer and the Subject of History (London, 1991), pp. 63-65, 78-81, 
speculate on the thematic implications of the poem’s Theban introduction without making clear this 
most central point. The anticipatory significance of the 'love/awe' relation is, I suggest, alluded to 
when the narrator speaks of The slye wey of that I gan to write / Of quene Anelida and fals Arcite' 
(lines 48-9); but see Patterson, pp. 80-81, for a more convoluted explanation of these lines. 

17 What I am describing as partisan denigration, Alfred David (who remarks that 'Arcite is a 
thoroughgoing cad’) attributes to a ’distancing humor’ arising from Chaucer's inability to 'play it 
straight' in this context; 'Recycling Anelida and Arcite : Chaucer as a Source for Chaucer', Studies in 

the Age of Chaucer, Proceedings, No. 1, ed. T. J. Heffeman (Norman, Okla., 1984), 105-15, at 
114. 

18 Editors cite a proverb. Women yearn what men forbid them', from B. J. and H. W. Whiting, 
Proverbs, Sentences, and Proverbial Phrases (Cambridge, Mass, 1968), W549. However, the Wife 
soon slides back towards formulating the concept in terms of what women hold back from men 
('... to greet cheep is holde at litel prys:/ This knoweth every womman that is wys', 521-24), 
perhaps by a process of authorial association with a passage in RR where the indefinite 'ce que l'en 
a por noient, / Trap le va l'en plus vitoient; / L'en nel prise pas une escorce’ is clearly applied by La 
Vieille to men's scorn for what they can get for nothing, hence the translation 'Men scorn what they 
can get for nothing; they don't value it at a single husk' (Poirion, 13,703-05, and Dahlberg, p. 
235). 

19 J. Norton-Smith, 'Chaucer's Anelida and Arcite', in Medieval Studies for J. A. W. Bennett, 
ed. P. L. Heyworth (Oxford, 1981), pp. 81-99, at 97. Patterson observes: 'As the Amores explore 
in detail, the elaborate system of impediments and frustrations that typifies Ovidian eroticism, and 
that Chaucer here and elsewhere calls "daunger", is established for no other reason than to forestall 
the disappointment of full possession'; Chaucer and the Subject of History, p. 71. 

20 Ovid, Vol. I, Heroides and Amores, ed. and trans. Grant Showerman, rev. edn G. P. Goold 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1977). See also Amores III 4.17, 'we ever strive for what is forbid, and ever 
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covet what is denied' Cnitimur in vetitum semper cupimusque negata’). 

21 What is easily given ill fosters an enduring love; let an occasional repulse vary your merry 
sport. . . We cannot bear sweetness .. . 'tis this which prevents wives from being loved; to them 
their husbands come whenever they will' ('Quod datur ex facili, longum male nutrit amorem: / 
Miscenda est laetis rara repulsa iocis . . . / Dulcia non ferimus . . . / Hoc est, uxores quod non 
patiatur amari; / Conveniunt illas, cum voluere, viri’), Ars Am Ill 579-86. Compare the 
psychological function of Dangiers in RR generally, reflected locally also in La Vieille's advice 
quoted in note 18 above. That the unavailability of a woman - her 'daungerous' behaviour - is a 
necessary corollary of the 'suffering' cultivated during the courtly male suitor’s deferral of 
consummation, is underlined by Felicity Riddy (who also offers fresh analysis of the aristocratic 
concept of fredom) in 'Engendering Pity in The Franklin's Tale', forthcoming in The. Wife of Bath 
and All Her Sect, ed. Ruth Evans and Lesley Johnson. 

22 L'Ami suggests to l'Amant that if his overtures continue to be haughtily rejected, he should 
simply make himself scarce: otherwise, the more one begs or serves, the less one is likely to be 
valued (Poirion, 7525-48; Dahlberg, p. 142). This in turn seems to derive from the advice to the 
male in Ars Am to 'draw back' if his entreaties produce 'swollen pride', for many women 'desire 
what flees them': 'Quod refugit, multae capiunt', I 715-17. 

23 The word craft is Chaucer's 'normal equivalent of Latin ars'; Richard Firth Green, 'Chaucer's 
Victimized Women', Studies in the Age of Chaucer 10 (1988), 3-21, at 11. John Fyler associates 
Corinna exclusively with Anelida: 'Corinna, Ovid's torment now given her own pen, provides the 
energy of Anelida's complaint from a female poet’s perspective': 'Domesticating the Exotic in The 
Squire's Tale', ELH 55 (1988), 1-26, at 18. More complicatedly, Norton-Smith (p. 95) wants to 
interpret 'Corynne' as 'the inspirational side of the poet’s activity.' Edgar F. Shannon argued that 
Chaucer simply meant he was following the Amores, since Corinna was a substitute title for that 
collection during the Middle Ages; Chaucer and the Roman Poets (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 
17-28. For further discussion, see Patterson, Chaucer and the Subject of History, p. 63. How 
much of Ovid's love poetry Chaucer knew, it is difficult to judge: surely the Ars Am (whether in 
Latin or in one of its medieval French translations), from which editors suggest he imitated 
Pandarus's advice to Troilus about letter-writing, and which I think may have supplied the cue for 
Criseyde's claim that she would not be in bed with Troilus if not 'er now .. . yolde' (TC 111 1210- 
11; compare iam victa in Ars Am I 277-78, 'Conveniat maribus, nequam nos ante rogemus, / 
Femina iam partes victa rogantis agat'; 'Did it suit us males not to ask any woman first, the 
woman, already won, would play the asker', Mozley edn, pp. 32-33). The Amores were less widely 
disseminated, though it is interesting that Gower has a short lyric purporting to be a 'song' which 
'Ovide in his bokes made' in Confessio Amantis IV 1210-17. Bruce Harbert finds no cast- iron 
evidence that Chaucer knew either Ars Am or the Amores ; 'Chaucer and the Latin Classics', in 
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Geoffrey Chaucer: Writers and Their Backgrounds , ed. D. S. Brewer (London, 1974), pp. 137-53, at 
145. 

24 Green, 'Chaucer's Victimized Women', pp. 11-12. 

25 Dahlberg, p. 173: 'Et s'aucuns li envoie lettre, / II ne se doit pas entremetre / Du lire ne du 
reverchier / Ne de lor secres encerchier', Poirion, 9703-06. The cue is in Ovid, probably Ars Am II 
543 'does she write [to a rival]? touch not her tablets', 'scribet, ne tange tabellas’: also II 595-96 ’nor 
lie in wait for [a rival's] letters written in a secret hand', 'nec vos / Excipite arcana verba notata 
manu'. It seems to me that editors have not adequately charted the density of this sort of allusion in 
Anelida. 

26 James I. Wimsatt, 'Guillaume de Machaut and Chaucer’s Love Lyrics', M/E 47 (1978), 66- 
87, at 69-70: and see Cliges , ed. Alexandre Micha (Paris, 1965), 986-1003. The topos is 
ubiquitous in the Middle Ages, though arising most often as a point of etiquette concerning which 
partner is to speak of love first (which is not exactly Anelida’s situation). 

27 For swete fo, MED (fo, n. 5.(a)) gives 'unkind mistress', citing instances in Chaucer but not 
mentioning the Anelida usage. The Riverside note to Anelida 272 compares 'tresdoulce ennemye' in 
Oton de Grandson. It would seem to be a case of an expression whose conventional gender-marking 
would have been rather difficult to obliterate in the process of transplant to a fresh context. 

28 Dahlberg, pp. 176-77; 'Ne si ferme cuer n'avra. . . . Que ja puisse estre hons asseiir / De li 
tenir . . . / Ne plus que s'il tenoit en Sainne / Une anguille par mi la queue', Poirion, 9904-08. 
That Chaucer has this part of RR in view is clear from the further appropriation of 9913-14 in 
Anelida 315-16. The female stereotype of eel-like 'slipperiness' reappears in Jacques de Vitry; see 
Blamires, Pratt, and Marx, Woman Defamed, p. 146. 

29 Utley, Crooked Rib, p. 51 and n. 15. For typical occurrences, see I 283, III 1302 and 1740, 
IV 1462, and V 473. The word is elusive, as may be seen from the fact that in the line 'Ye shal nat 
blende hym for youre wommanhede’ (IV 1462), the phrase for youre wommanhede is glossed 'with 
sex appeal' by Ian Bishop, Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde: A Critical Study (Bristol, 1981), p. 84, 
and 'even granted your woman's wiles' in R. A. Shoafs edition, (East Lansing, 1989), p. 232. 
Wommanliche is also much used in an analogously impressionistic way. 

30 'But in hymself with manhod gan restreyne / Ech racle dede and ech unbridled cheere'. III 428- 
29; 'he no word to it seyde . .. / With mannes herte he gan his sorwes drye', IV 152-54); 'He gan 
his wo ful manly for to hide', V 30. Windeatt observes how Chaucer 'links manhood with an 
intensity of feeling more admired because restrained and regulated;’ "’Love that oughte ben secree",' 
p. 128. It may be that this emphasis in Troilus (though it accords with a respect for mesure in 
courtly tradition) is symptomatic of the poet's distrust of conventionally aggressive definitions of 
'manhod'; see Alcuin Blamires, 'Chaucer's Revaluation of Chivalric Honor', Mediaevalia 5 (1979), 
245-69; and Mann, Geoffrey Chaucer, pp. 166-68. 
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31 Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde , p.72. Compare the feudal usage in the Knight's Tale, I 
1827, where Palamon and Arcite 'hym [Theseus] of lordshipe and of mercy preyde’. Jill Mann notes 
how 'the embarrassment of the word-order in the relative clause ["that herde his lady preye / Of 
lordshipe hym''] demonstrates the unease with which Troilus entertains the idea that he might be 
Criseyde's "lord'' rather than she his "lady":' 'Troilus' Swoon', Chaucer Review 14 (1979-80), 319- 
35, at 322. 

32 This reading assumes that 'ye ... youreselven' is addressed to Criseyde alone, rather than to 
her and Pandarus together: it is difficult to be certain, either from the context or from Chaucer's 
usage elsewhere. What is partly 'amys' in Criseyde's case, of course, is that her figurative role as 
Troilus's 'leche' has suddenly become uncomfortably literal; see Martin, Love's Fools, pp. 31 and 
53. The complex moral and emotional causes of Troilus's swoon are discussed by Barry Windeatt, 
'Gesture in Chaucer', Medievalia et Humanistica 9 (1978), 143-61, at 155-56, by Jill Mann (see n. 
31 above), and by Elizabeth Liggins, The Lovers' Swoons in Troilus and Criseyde', Parergon 3 
(1985), 93-106. 

33 See Windeatt, "'Love that oughte ben secree”,’ pp. 127-28 for further discussion. The 
Filostrato is quoted from the text given in Windeatt's edition of Troilus: this reproduces Vincenzo 
Pemicone's definitive edition (Bari, 1937), which is also the basis for V. Branca's version in Tutte 
le Opere, Vol. II (Milan, 1964). 

34 Chaucer's Boccaccio , trans. N. R. Havely (Bury St Edmunds, 1980), pp. 49-50. Note that 
the translation in Nathaniel E. Griffin and Arthur B. Myrick, The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio 
(Philadelphia, 1929) is based on an early unsatisfactory edition of the poem by Moutier (Florence, 
1827-34), which gives speglio mio for Fit 31/7 spogliomi io. Griffin and Myrick’s rendering 
'Mirror mine' is repeated in R. K. Gordon, The Story of Troilus (London, 1934; repr. Toronto, 
1978). Havely is also to be preferred here for his expression 'newly-wed brides', more 
grammatically precise than Gordon's 'the newly married' or Griffin and Myrick’s 'the newly wed'. 

35 Les cent nouvelles nouvelles (c. 1461), in Conteurs franqais du XVI e siecle, ed. Pierre Jourda 
(Paris, 1956), Nouvelle 86, p. 307; my translation. See also Madeleine Jeay, 'Sur quelques 
coutumes sexuelles du Moyen &ge', in L'Erotisme au Moyen age, ed. Bruno Roy (Montreal, 1977), 
123-41, at 134. 

36 However, the groom ( WoBT III 1084), or the bride and groom together ( LGW 2766), or a 
lady on her own ( TC 1914, III 682), or a couple ( TC m 1678-9) can all be described by Chaucer as 
'brought to bed', so the expression is fairly neutral in itself (see MED bringen, 3). 

37 G. C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (1941; repr. New York, 1960), 
pp. 172-73; and Robert Delort, Life in the Middle Ages, trans. Robert Allen (London, 1974), p. 
109. Judith M. Bennett observes that 'the act of marriage ... is very poorly described in historical 
records'; Women in the Medieval English Countryside (New York and Oxford, 1987), p. 98. J.-B. 
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Molin and P. Mutembe confine themselves to the church's role in Le Rituel du marriage en France 
du xiie au xvie siecle (Paris, 1974). Other studies consulted include Edward Westermarck, The 
History of Human Marriage, second edn (London, 1891), and articles on marriage ritual in Ritual, 
Religion, and the Sacred, ed. Robert Forster and Orest Raum, Selections from the Annales 
Economiques, Societes, Civilisations, no. 7 (Baltimore, 1982). Accounts of weddings in medieval 
literature offer few details of the bedding' itself. In Jehan et Blonde (written c. 1270-80), supper and 
caroles are followed by the blessing of the bed, then Jehan's sisters preside over the bedding of 
Blonde before Jehan enters the chamber to undress himself; (Euvres poetiques de Philippe de Remi, 
Sire de Beaumanoir, ed. H. Suchier, 2 vols (Paris, 1884-85), II, 4785f. Variations of the ritual 
occur, e.g. in the Teseida (XII 75, Havely, p. 151) ’Emilia went with Palemone into a splendid 
chamber’ (without mention of a formal separate undressing of the bride); and in Marie de France's Le 
Fresne 409-12, When the chamber was empty, the mother led her daughter in. She wished to 
prepare her for bed, and told her to get undressed'; The Lais of Marie de France, trans. Robert 
Hanning and Joan Ferrante (New York, 1978), p. 84. 

38 Spenser's Minor Poems, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 1910). Spenser is partly under the 
stimulus of classical tradition, of course: see Thomas M. Greene, 'Spenser and the Epithalamic 
Convention', Comparative Literature 9 (1957), 215-28; also Catullus, The Poems, ed. Kenneth 
Quinn (London, 1970), poem LXI, esp. 179f bidding the bonae feminae prepare the bride for her 
wedding night; and Paolo Fedeli, Catullus' Carmen 61 (Amsterdam, 1983), pp. 115-18. 

39 It will be evident that I am not trying to contribute to the hypothesis put forward by John 
Maguire, 'The Clandestine Marriage of Troilus and Criseyde', Chaucer Review 8 (1973A), 262-78, 
and seconded by Karl P. Wentersdorf, 'Some Observations on the Concept of Clandestine Marriage 
in Troilus and Criseyde’, Chaucer Review 15 (1980-81), 101-26. Nevertheless, the fact (emphasized 
by Wentersdorf, p. 116) that Chaucer imports a reference to Hymen into the Boccaccian narrative at 
III 1258 confirms his awareness of the nuptial hint in the phrase le nuove spose. 

40 L. T. Topsfield, Chretien de Troyes: A Study of the Arthurian Romances (Cambridge, 1981), 
p. 81. Joan Ferrante has some interesting suggestions about reversals or exchanges of sexual roles, 
ranging from the Psychomachia of Prudentius to Floire et Blancheflor, Aucassin et Nicolette, Erec 
et Enide, a lyric by Dino Frescobaldi, and Dante's Comedia', Woman as Image in Medieval 
Literature (New York, 1975), pp. 45, 78-80, 124-25, 132, 141-44. 

41 W. R. J. Barron, Trawthe' and Treason: The Sin of Gawain Reconsidered (Manchester, 
1980), pp. 46-47. 

42 Derek Pearsall, The Canterbury Tales (London, 1985), pp. 77-78. See also the section 'An 
Audacious Art', in Alcuin Blamires, T he Canterbury Tales: An Introduction to the Variety of 
Criticism (London, 1987), pp. 69-75. 

43 Many of the relevant details await thorough research. For instance when Criseyde reflects on 
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the vicissitudes of love, 'Therto we wrecched wommen nothing konne, / Whan us is wo, but wepe 
and sitte and thinke' (II 782-83), Chaucer is developing Criseida’s fear of love's torments (Fit 2.75) 
into a more decisive generalisation about women, for which the nearest parallel is in the Proemio’ 
to the Decameron. There it is stated that women have to suffer distress in melancholy confinement, 
being unable to find relief (like men) in public pursuits (, Decameron , ed. Cesare Segre [Milan, 
1966] p. 26; and The Decameron , trans. G. H. McWilliam [Harmondsworth, 1972] pp. 46-47). 
More needs to be known about the prevalence of such a concept in medieval culture. Then, too, 
there is the supposition twice advanced in Troilus that women excel in quick decision-making (IV 
936,1262-63). This was proverbial after Chaucer according to the note to 934-38 in the Riverside 
edition, but how widespread was it before; and how complimentary was it, given (a) traditional 
fabliau allegations (MercT IV 2271) about devious female quick-wittedness in a tight spot, and (b) 
traditional antipathies between 'good conseil' and 'hastifnesse' (Mel VII 1120-21) and between 
prudentia and astutia (J. D. Burnley, 'Criseyde's Heart and the Weakness of Women: An Essay in 
Lexical Interpretation’, Stadia Neophilologica 54 (1982), 25-38, at 34-36)? 

I should like to thank the Pantyfedwen Committee of University of Wales, Lampeter, for 
enabling me to contribute a paper at the 1988 New Chaucer Society Congress at Vancouver in 
which parts of this article originate. 
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'Her virgynes, as many as a man wylle': 

Dance and Provenance in Three Late Medieval Plays 
WisdomlThe Killing of the ChildrenlThe Conversion of 

St Paul 

John Marshall 


In a paper presented at the Wisdom Symposium in 1984, Alexandra Johnston 
suggested that it was possible, 'to make an educated guess about the original 
audience of a morality from the social status of the protagonist'. 1 Whatever the 
merit of the suggestion, as a line of inquiry it reveals as much about the lack of 
evidence available in the area of morality play provenance as it does about the 
concern a playwright may have shown for protagonist/audience correspondence. 
Nevertheless, as long as a desire for knowledge about the origins and authorship of 
medieval plays exists, no matter how critically unfashionable, researchers will 
depend, to varying degrees, upon just this kind of textual inference. Apart from the 
obvious ones of local reference, language, scribal identity and manuscript 
attribution, other useful indicators of this type include the minimum number of 
players needed for the performance, the range and nature of the theatrical devices 
employed, the type of staging required or implied, the likely time of year of 
performance, and whether indoor or outside production is best suited to the needs of 
the play and the occasion. The interpretation of these indicators, in conjunction with 
the increasing volume of evidence from the Records of Early English Drama (REED) 
projects, probably represents the best chance of determining the provenance of those 
plays that otherwise resolutely refuse to give up their origins. This is particularly so 
of that group of plays that comprise the Macro and Digby collections. That these 
plays are East Midland in dialect is beyond doubt, but who, where, and under what 
circumstances they were performed is much less certain. In spite of some recent 
rigorously argued claims for patronage, to be discussed below, the absence of 
scholarly consensus is in itself, perhaps, an indication that the relative lack of hard 
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evidence about these plays forces a degree of speculation that makes almost anything 
seem possible. In these circumstances, it seems useful to draw attention to another 
potential indicator of a play's auspices that has received much less notice than those 
listed. 

Of the six different plays that make up the Macro and Digby manuscripts only 
the earliest. The Castle of Perseverance, does not include dancing of some kind. 
This, in itself, is quite an extraordinary statistic that suggests, unless this represents 
simply a coincidence of survival, that dance may have figured more prominently in 
some kinds of medieval drama than has previously been thought. Given the 
centrality of dance, to all levels of medieval society, as a form of religious worship 
and social recreation, it would, perhaps, be surprising if it did not frequently appear 
in the drama of the period as visual entertainment and an effective means of 
representing states from spiritual joy to worldly excess. The dances in Mankind and 
Mary Magdalen are of the latter type, and are performed by named characters from 
within the plays. In Mankind, 'Her they daunce' (1. 81) directs Newguise, 
Nowadays and Nought to dance in front of, or more probably around, the still figure 
of Mercy, in an attempt to destroy his spiritual control. In Mary Magdalen, a gallant 
(Curiosity), leading Mary astray, asks her, 'But wol yow dawns, my own dere?' (1. 
530), to which she assents. In both cases, the dance is an entertaining and effective 
means of developing character and of furthering the plot, but is of little help in 
determining auspices. More helpful, in this respect, are the dances in the three 
remaining plays which, although of different types, have in common performance 
by dancers in groups, rather than by individual characters. Not only do the dances 
vary in type they also seem to differ in status, ranging from the structurally 
integrated dances of Wisdom, through the addition of dancing to the original role of 
singing in Candlemas Day and the Killing of the Children, to the use of dance as a 
further attraction or substitute for processional staging in The Conversion of St 
Paul. 2 

The three dances in Wisdom are the most elaborate examples surviving in a 
medieval English play text, and yet until two productions in the 1980s demonstrated 
how crucial they are to the play's structure and aesthetic they had received very little 
critical attention. 3 In the form of a masque, or more accurately at the time 'a 
disguising', the dances portray, more effectively than words, the depths of worldly 
corruption to which the three powers of the Soul, Mind, Will and Understanding, 
fall. Having agreed amongst themselves that maintenance, peijury and lechery were 
never more prevalent in the land than now, they consent to display their own 
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debased conditions in the form of a dance; 

Mynde: Now wyll we thre do make a dance 

Off thow that longe to owr retenance. (11. 685-86) 

Mind is the first to call on his retainers, whose appearance is described in a stage 
direction; 


Here enter six dysgysyde in the sute of Mynde, wyth rede 
berdys, and lyouns rampaunt on here crestys, and yche a warder 
in hys hande; her mynstrallys, trumpes. Eche answere for hys 
name, (after 1. 692) 

It would seem from his speech that Mind joins in with this dance as he announces, 
'And the sevente am I, Mayntennance' (1. 696). This would suggest that the dance 
was, probably, a ronde or early type of branle since a dance based on sideways 
movement, with the dancers usually holding hands or linking fingers to form a chain 
or circle, would allow for an uneven number of all male dancers in a configuration 
particularly suited to being watched. 4 The fact that the dancers each carried a 
'warder' might suggest that it was these batons which linked the dancers. 5 
Presumably Mind, as Maintenance, did not have a warder himself. His status, in 
relation to his retinue, might render it inappropriate, and in practice it would not have 
been necessary, as seven men dancing in a line need only six warders to connect 
them. Such an arrangement presents the possibility that the warders were used in a 
way similar to that of the sword dance ceremony. The fact that evidence in this 
country for these dances is later than the play and limited to north-eastern England 
might make this seem doubtful, but it is worth noting that one of the characteristics 
of the sword dance is the calling-on song in which the characters of the dance are 
introduced in a manner not unlike that used by Mind in Wisdom. 6 Furthermore, in 
drawing attention to the appropriateness of trumpeters to accompany his dance, 
Mind makes an interesting military connection; 

Off batell also yt ys on instrumente, 

Yevynge comfort to fyght. 

Therfor they be expedyente 

To thes meny of meyntement. (11. 703-06) 
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Although the sword dance ceremonies occasionally involve an element of hero 
combat, they are not, essentially, about fighting as such, and, except possibly at an 
allegorical level, nor is Mind's 'Deullys dance'. Nevertheless, the playwright 
considered the possession of a 'warder' sufficiently important for each dancer that 
he recorded it in the stage direction. Whatever his intentions may have been, such 
formality implies a function more spectacular than that of merely signifying 
character. 

Following Mind's dance, Understanding introduces his dancers, whose 
entrance and appearance are similarly recorded in a stage direction; 

Here entrethe six jorours in a sute, gownyde, wyth hodys abowt 

her nekys, hattys of meyntenance thervpon, vyseryde dyuersly; 

here mynstrell, a bagpype. (after 1. 724) 

A line dance of the type led by Mind would be appropriate here, too, since 
Understanding appears to join, or lead, the dance as, 'Perjury, yowr fownder' (1. 
733), making for an uneven number of dancers. A dance of this kind would also 
maximize the dramatic effect of the two-faced masks worn by the jurors. Two, 
slightly different, effects are possible, depending upon the position of the faces. If, 
for example, 'vyseryde dyuersly' in the stage direction, and the reference by 
Understanding to, 'Jorowrs in on hoode beer to facys' (1. 718) means a Janus-like 
mask, with a face at the front and one at the back, then a line dance provides an 
opportunity to establish one face before turning to reveal the other in a highly 
effective visualization of, 'Fayer speche and falsehede in on space ys' (1. 719). 
Although physically not difficult to achieve, the success of this effect relies upon an 
element of audience surprise that is, somewhat, forestalled by Understanding 
drawing attention to the two faces of fair and false speech shortly before the dancers 
enter. There is also a practical problem in this arrangement with the other items of 
costume noted in the stage direction. The 'hodys abowt her nekys, hattys of 
meyntenance thervpon' would spoil the effect of a front and back differentiated only 
by the mask as it would be obvious to the audience which way the dancers were 
facing. An interesting effect could still be achieved by turning to show the backward 
looking face of falsehood, but the inclusion of the hoods and hats might suggest that 
the two faces were positioned side by side, facing forward. 7 In either case, a branle 
seems a likely dance form for a visual spectacle where it is, perhaps, more fitting for 
the dancers to face the audience than each other. 
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In so far as the third dance provides some of the only evidence for women 
performing on the medieval English stage it is, perhaps, the most interesting of them 
all. Will, whose dance it is, describes it as, 'a sprynge of Lechery 1 (1. 747), and 
details of the costume are given in a stage direction; 

Here entreth six women in sut, thre dysgysyde as galontys and 
thre as matrones, wyth wondyrfull vysurs congruent; 8 here 
mynstrell, a homepype. (after 1. 752) 

There are some puzzling aspects to this stage direction, and the dance to which it 
refers, that it will be useful to explore, as well as considering the type of dance that 
may have been performed. On the face of it, the direction is straight forward; six 
women dance together, three costumed and masked as fashionable young men, and 
three dressed as matrons. 9 Gallants, of the finely attired, lady's man variety, seem 
entirely appropriate to a dance of lechery, but 'matrones' do not readily spring to 
mind as partners in their debauchery. The most common use of the word 'matron' 
combines married status with a sense of moral or social dignity. More specifically, 
it can refer to women with an expert knowledge in matters of childbirth, which is 
unlikely to have been the kind of expertise that the gallants were interested in. 10 
Neither sense fits the nature of the dance exactly and unless 'matron' has another 
meaning, now lost, it seems most likely that the word is intended, here, to identify 
three of the dancers as married women, rather than maidens. In the light of the vice 
that their dance represents, these 'matrones' should, probably, be seen in the same 
tradition as the adulterous wives of fabliaux and folk-tales. 

The gallants and matrons are given names by Will, as Mind and Understanding 
had done for their dancers, but it is not immediately clear how they are attributed; 

Cum slepers, Rekleshede and Idyllnes, 

All in all, Surfet and Gredynes, 

For the flesche, Spousebreche and Mastres, 

Wyth jentyll Fomycacyon. (11. 753-56) 

Eccles, the editor of the Macro text, in a note on the names, suggests that the three 
gallants are, 'Rekleshede', 'Idyllnes' and 'Surfet and Gredynes’. The latter being a 
double name for the single character that seems to be implied by the preface, 'all in 
all'. The matrons take the roles of, 'Spousebreche', 'Mastres' and 'Fomycacyon'. 
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Eccles claims that Will does not give himself a new name, as Mind and 
Understanding did, although he calls his dance, 'a sprynge of Lechery'. 11 One 
might argue that ’Lechery’ is indeed his new name, but in the context of the speech 
in which it occurs, it makes more sense as a reference to the subject matter of the 
dance than to the name of the character under whose auspices it is performed. The 
position of the speech before the entrance of Will’s dancers is also out of keeping 
with the point at which Mind and Understanding change their names. For both 
characters, this happens after they have called on stage, by name and in pairs, their 
respective dancers. These speeches of introduction follow such a similar pattern that 
if Will does have a new name it is likely to be found in a corresponding position. As 
Eccles discovered, his distribution of names amongst the dancers leaves nothing in 
the speech for Will. However, his reading of the situation is not the only one 
possible. The assumption that Will introduces the gallants as a group of three, who 
are then followed on by the matrons, need not necessarily be correct. It seems more 
appropriate in a visual representation of lechery for the gallants and the matrons to be 
partners, and introduced by Will in their pairs. It is also possible that, ’Surfet and 
Gredynes’ is not a single character but the names of two dancers. If these two were 
paired, the tag, ’all in all’ could have the meaning 'all together’, in the sense of both 
entering at once, rather than ’all in one’ from which a combined character could be 
inferred. 12 On this basis, the gallants would take the roles of, ’Rekleshede’, 
’Surfet’ and ’Spousebreche’, and be partnered by the matrons as, ’Idyllnes’, 
’Gredynes’ and ’Mastres’. These couples would then be the, ’thre fortherers of 
loue’ (1. 759) referred to by Will later in his speech. Not only does this re¬ 
attribution of names make more sense of the relationship between the dancers but 
also it leaves the name, ’Fornycacyon’ to be adopted by Will as his, entirely 
appropriate, new identity. 13 

Although Will has a new name, like Mind and Understanding, he does not 
seem to take part in his dance, as they appear to have done in theirs. Mind's 
participation seems fairly clear from the way in which he counts himself in with the 
dancers that he has just introduced; 'And the sevente am I, Mayntennance/Seven ys a 
numbyr of dyscorde and inperfyghtnes’ (11. 696-97). Understanding also leaves 
little doubt about his inclusion in the dance when he says, 'They daunce all the lande 
hydyr and thedyr,/And I, Perjury, yowr fownder./Now dance on, ws all! The 
worlde doth on ws wondyr' (11. 732-34). Will, on the other hand, says nothing that 
might suggest he was similarly involved. On the contrary, he seems to confirm his 
non-participation by drawing attention to the exclusively female membership of his 
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dance; 'Thys dance of this damesellys ys thorow this regyn' (1. 760). The reasons 
for him not dancing are probably quite simple. The dances of Mind and 
Understanding represent essentially political vices where the element of organized 
conspiracy is aptly expressed in a group dance. If, as suggested, both were a type 
of line dance, like the branle, then it is fitting for Mind and Understanding to join in 
on the grounds of content and form alike. The situation is quite different for Will's 
dance. The vice his dancers portray could have a group dimension, but it seems 
more logical for it to be expressed in terms of male/female coupling. In such 
circumstances, Will, or 'Fomycacyon', would be something of a gooseberry in the 
dance. 

Beyond dancing as three couples, it is difficult to be certain about the type of 
dance the 'fortherers of loue' may have performed, but a possibility is that it, at 
least, began as a basse dance. 14 This popular but rather sedate dance was 
considered by Arbeau, a sixteenth-century French dancing master, to be particularly 
favoured by wise and dignified matrons for being full of virtue and decorum. 15 It is 
also the type of dance, in its Spanish guise, that Cornelius presents as part of his 
wooing of Lucres in Fulgens and Lucres, a play almost contemporary with 
Wisdom. 16 Of possibly greater significance, in the context of Will's dance of 
lechery, is the late medieval association of the basse dance with Mary Magdalene. 
Drawing upon pictorial, musical and dramatic sources, Colin Slim has made a case 
for this being the dance that Magdalene and the gallant performed to convey delight 
in worldly pleasure. 17 As a dance of gliding advances and retreats, the basse dance 
may not perfectly fit the description of 'a sprynge of Lechery', which seems to 
imply more in the way of leaping. Nonetheless, there is something to be said for 
beginning the dance in a manner that the audience would recognize as a serene 
symbol of courtship that develops, physically and metaphorically, into something 
more base. 18 

Apart from being a dance for couples, the other reason why Will probably 
does not dance has to do with the sex of the dancers. Although not stated as such, 
the first two groups are, presumably, all male dancers as befits their characterization 
and costume and, therefore, present no difficulty in being joined by Mind and 
Understanding. The gallants and matrons, though, are specifically mentioned as 
being played by women. This may be because the type of dance was better suited to 
female performance, or because it was thought improper to have lechery performed 
by a mixed group, even though both sexes are portrayed in the dance. For whatever 
reason, the separation of the sexes in this way suggests that it might have been 
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considered inappropriate for Will, as a man, to dance with a group of women. 

Perhaps the choice of women, rather than men, to perform the dance was 
influenced by a sense of moral proprie ty but whatever the motive, the identification 
in the stage direction of the dancers as women is explicit. This is not a view 
accepted by all critics of the play, however. Suzanne Westfall, in her study of 
Tudor patronage, is only the most recent of scholars to suggest that the dances were 
performed by boys. 19 She believes them to have been members of a household 
Chapel, but more often the case for boys derives from the attempt to see Wisdom as 
a professional play. David Bevington was perhaps the first person to propose such 
auspices, but it is a position that has been maintained by Donald Baker, the most 
recent editor of the play. 20 Their motive for replacing the women with a small group 
of boys, who perform all the dances as well as the Five Wits and the seven devils, is 
to reduce the human staging requirement of the play to a manageable size for 
touring. This overlooks the stage direction which, in stating, 'Here entreth six 
women in sut', is identifying the sex of the dancers and not that of the characters 
they play, which is conveyed by the division into 'galontys' and 'matrones'. For 
Bevington and Baker to be right, the stage direction, carried out to the letter, would 
have created an unnecessary confusion, involving three of the boys in a 
simultaneous double disguise of women dressed as gallants. 

There is no evidence in the text to support the case for boys, or the idea that all 
the dances were performed by the same group of six. If anything, the text confirms 
that each dance had its own group of dancers. Only two eight-line stanzas separate 
the finish of one dance from the entrance of the next. Apart from raising a question 
of the dancers' stamina, this hardly seems sufficient time in which to effect the 
changes in costume that would be required of a single group. It is also worth 
pointing out that the only reference in the text to the dancers' exit comes after the 
third and final dance, where a stage direction and Will's instruction to leave may be 
directed at all dancers, rather than his alone; 

Dompe deuys, can ye not dare? 

I tell yow, outwarde, on and tweyn! Exient (11.775-76) 

A single group of dancers would have made two earlier exits before this final 
departure. The text gives no indication of this happening. There is no reason why 
the playwright should have obscured the number and nature of the dancers when 
writing the stage directions which, taken at face value, account for eighteen dancers. 
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in addition to Mind and Understanding, made up of twelve men and six women. 

In order to consider how this number and distribution of dancers may help in 
determining the provenance of Wisdom, it is necessary to see them in the context of 
the other casting requirements of the play. Disregarding the possibility of doubling, 
for which it has to be said there is very little evidence, the play requires six actors for 
the speaking parts (four of whom, Anima, Mind, Will and Understanding, also 
sing), five singers (the Five Wits of the Soul), seven small boys 21 (the devils who 
run out from under the mantle of the Soul, one of whom probably acted as the 
'schrewde boy' taken out of the audience by Lucifer) and at least four minstrels (two 
or more trumpets, bagpipe and hornpipe). With the dancers, this amounts to the 
active involvement of forty people, made up of men, women and children. 

A cast of this size, for a play that lasts little over an hour, suggests a major 
artistic undertaking for a special occasion. It would also seem, logistically, to 
discount the theory of professional performance, at least in terms of a travelling 
production. Interestingly though, both manuscripts of Wisdom indicate that cuts 
could be made to the text that would have the effect of reducing the numbers 
involved. This could be seen as a way of creating a touring version of the play, 
adapted to the size of a professional company. Alternatively, the cuts could simply 
register an awareness that performance of Wisdom was still viable with only limited 
human resources. This would be useful information for any group borrowing the 
manuscript in anticipation of performance, especially a group without the same 
access to dancers, musicians and singers as the original production. Both 
manuscripts indicate that the dances, and their accompanying speeches, could be left 
out by noting 'Va' in a contemporary hand in the left margin against line 685 where 
Mind announces, 'Now wyll we thre do make a dance’ and 'cat', in the Macro text, 
after line 784 which concludes the business with the dances; the Digby text does not 
reach this point. Moreover, the Macro text appears to indicate that the Five Wits, 
who sing and process, could also be omitted. After the stage direction which marks 
their first entrance (after line 166) a hand, other than that of the main scribe, has 
written, 'va va va', seemingly implying its deletion. 22 The Wits exit stage direction 
(after line 324) is not annotated in any way, and nor is their re-entrance with Anima 
towards the end of the play (after line 1064). This may have been deliberate in order 
not to confuse the omission of the Five Wits with the speeches between the stage 
directions, or the necessary re-appearance of other characters. On the other hand, it 
may be nothing more than inconsistent notation. It is probably safer not to draw too 
firm conclusions from the evidence but to note the possibility that the annotation 
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records an occasion when the Five Wits were not played. If this had coincided with 
the omission of the dancers the play would have been reduced to six speaking parts 
and seven mute devils. 

Whatever the circumstances of subsequent performances, the original 
production seems to have required an impressive cast of actors, singers, dancers, 
musicians and small boys. This extraordinary list has, in part, been responsible for 
Wisdom being identified with just about every kind of group and institution known 
to have promoted drama (and some that are not) during the late middle ages. Mark 
Eccles, in his introduction to the Macro text, gives a useful summary of these, which 
is updated by Baker, Murphy and Hall in their edition of the Digby play. 23 Since the 
publication of these volumes, there have been two further attempts to determine the 
auspices of Wisdom. Gail McMurray Gibson has argued for an original 
performance in the monastery of Bury St Edmunds from the evidence of manuscript 
ownership and the abbey's power to influence all aspects of spiritual and temporal 
life in the monastic borough town. 24 Suzanne Westfall, on the other hand, sees the 
aesthetics of noble household performance in the staging requirements of Wisdom , 
that could adequately be met by the various members of a Chapel. 25 

Both cases are strongly made but are not without problems. Probably most 
damning in the instance of monastic auspices is the sheer lack of evidence. Very 
few records of dramatic activity survive from the abbey at Bury St Edmunds. In 
those that do, mention is only made of payments towards the local Boy Bishop 
ceremony and to the receiving of minstrels and players. 26 Indeed, taking the, albeit, 
limited and fragmentary evidence of monastic houses in England as a whole, there is 
no indisputable proof of them generating, rather than receiving, theatrical 
performances. 27 In addition to the lack of evidence, there are other reasons that 
make the case for the monastery at Bury St Edmunds less than entirely convincing. 
Part of the justification for identifying the Trinity College, Hartford production of 
Wisdom in 1984 with monastic auspices was the textual evidence of the, 
'contemplative theme and the characterization of the Mights as cloistered monks'. 28 
The evidence, in the text, for the latter may not be as unequivocal as the statement 
suggests but even if it were, a play about miscreant monks, even ultimately reformed 
ones, seems an odd choice of material for monastic entertainment, especially in the 
circumstances, as further defined by the production, of presentation before the 
monarch. It may also be significant that, whilst the abbey was rightly renowned for 
the extent and quality of its library, it was not known as a lavish patron of the arts. 29 
In the absence of firm evidence, it is impossible to say whether the abbey at Bury St 
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Edmunds had either the will or the artistic experience to patronize a production of 
Wisdom. In the context of the dances, though, I wonder whether a monastery, even 
with the resources and influence of the house at Bury St Edmunds, would be the 
most likely patron of a play that, in its first performance at least, specifically placed 
the participation of women on the list of staging requirements. 

The argument for a household Chapel performance of Wisdom is rather more 
persuasive. Suzanne Westfall describes the Chapel as, ’a performing coterie' during 
the early Tudor period, involved in staging sacred and secular plays as well as 
musical entertainments that incorporated disguisings. 30 Not only, in her view, does 
the musical and rhetorical training of the Chapel make them suitable candidates for 
performing a play like Wisdom but also their number and division into men and 
boys means that they can cope with the distribution of speaking and singing roles. 
The number of men and boys in a Chapel inevitably varied between households, but 
the Duke of Norfolk's Chapel in the late fifteenth century, for example, comprised 
seven adults and between five and seven children. 31 Although there is no actual 
evidence to connect Norfolk with Wisdom , it will be clear that these numbers closely 
correspond to the six adult speaking characters and the five parts for children, 
described as virgins, who sing as the Wits of the Soul. 32 A noble household would 
also be able to provide the minstrels required to accompany the dances. Westfall 
compiles a great deal of persuasive evidence for Chapel involvement in a range of 
religious and secular entertainments during the Tudor period, but her attempt to 
demonstrate the self-sufficiency with which a Chapel could accommodate Wisdom 
causes her to miss an opportunity to further her claim in respect of the dances. 
Westfall believes that the Chapel boys who sang as the Five Wits also doubled as the 
dancers, but a household performance could provide other candidates for the 
dancing. In some late fifteenth-century examples of court entertainments which 
involved Chapel performance, the guests and retainers of the noble host participated 
in allegorical dances as a finale to the festivities. 33 Wisdom, although bearing little 
resemblance to these secular entertainments, could possibly have presented a similar 
opportunity for participation in its three dances to the members and guests of a noble 
household. 

In many ways the fit between the staging requirements of Wisdom and the 
facilities of a noble household seems too good to be true. However, it is important 
to enter a caveat or two. The primary role of the Chapel was singing, not acting - it 
is not until the beginning of the sixteenth century that records refer to even the 
Chapel Royal Gentlemen as players - and Wisdom, although it requires some 
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singing, is above everything else a play. If the play had been written for Chapel 
Gentlemen one might have expected rather more opportunity for them to demonstrate 
their choral skills. An alternative arrangement, alluded to by Westfall, involves the 
employment of household players in the speaking roles. 34 On the grounds of 
numbers alone, this would seem to disqualify Wisdom from household auspices in 
that the play requires six actors, and very few household companies, including the 
King's, employed anything like that number. 35 

As there are logistic reasons for being cautious about household performance, 
so there are other reasons concerning the appropriateness of the play itself. This is 
much more difficult territory, and the absence of surviving texts known to have 
Chapel auspices deprives us of comparison. Nevertheless, Wisdom does not look 
very much like the predominantly secular entertainments, involving Chapel 
members, described at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. Nor does it fall into the category of scriptural plays noted in the Earl of 
Northumberland's Household Books. 36 Furthermore, while the religious tone of 
Wisdom may have appealed to the more conservative members of the aristocracy, 
there is little in the play of immediate relevance to such an audience, as there is, for 
example, in a play like Fulgens and Lucres. Whilst caution encourages doubt it 
cannot deny the fact that Chapel involvement in household performance is one of the 
few identifications of the play with a place capable of accommodating the dances 
without distorting the evidence of the text. 

Part of the attractiveness of the case for household Chapel auspices lies in the 
meeting of the staging requirements of Wisdom by an assortment of readily 
available, trained personnel. However, there are other groups capable of drawing 
upon comparable resources that may have had better reasons for producing the play 
than the aristocracy. In his 'Introduction' to The Macro Plays, Mark Eccles, 
somewhat non-committally, suggested that, 'Wisdom may have been presented by 
the men and women of a town or guild for a general audience'. 37 Almost no-one, it 
seems, has taken up his suggestion, even though in many ways it is very plausible. 
Certainly the impression given by the records collated by Ian Lancashire, in 
Dramatic Texts and Records of Britain, is of town and guild drama dominant in the 
fifteenth century, with household drama, in the form of travelling players, taking 
precedence in the sixteenth century. Although there are too many variables to make 
the case an authoritative one, this general impression is borne out by the particular 
experience of places like King’s College, Cambridge. Here, during the second half 
of the fifteenth century, much of the entertainment was supplied by local parish 
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players. 38 It is not, of course, always possible to determine the nature of the 
dramatic activity simply from the occurrence of a town or parish name in the 
records. Many references to 'game' and 'play' are probably to Robin Hood or other 
forms of seasonal celebration. However, there is considerable evidence for religious 
guilds taking responsibility for a range of plays in the fifteenth century. Many of 
these were scriptural, but in one instance, at least, a will bequest to a guild in 
connection with a, 'ludo de Mankynd, et aliis ludis' implies involvement with 
moralities. 39 

In many respects, religious guilds, with their particular concern for the safe 
passage of members' souls through purgatory, are ideal institutions for the 
promotion of plays with repentance and the sacrament of penance at their theological 
heart. 40 In the specific case of Wisdom, the final emphasis, in Christ's nine points, 
on acts of charity would seem to confirm not only that a lay rather than a religious 
audience was intended but also that the play has particular relevance to the values 
and purposes of religious guilds, especially in respect of almsgiving. 41 Of course, 
these are matters of concern to all Christians, but for many religious guilds they 
represented an institutionalized raison d'etre, and drama is clearly a very effective 
means of publicly demonstrating and celebrating their significance. This 
appropriateness of subject matter was, in many instances, matched by a resource 
capability. Some of the wealthier guilds even employed their own Chapels, thereby 
duplicating the performance resources of noble households. 42 Even without such a 
facility, religious guilds were clearly capable of generating, as well as receiving, 
dramatic activity. In so doing, they presumably drew on their own members as 
performers, as their craft guild counterparts did for Corpus Christi pageants, or 
employed outsiders when necessary. 43 For example, the need for singers, men or 
boys, could in some cases be met more easily by the religious guilds, through their 
association with a parish church, than by craft guilds who may have been in 
competition for the services of cathedral or parish choir members. The employment 
of minstrels, too, was a common enough feature of guild feasts not to present a 
problem in a production of Wisdom. 

There is no doubt that a religious guild of some wealth could have had access 
to the resources necessary for meeting the acting, singing and music requirements of 
Wisdom, which directs attention once more on to the dances. There is some 
evidence that dance was an accepted part of guild festivities. The Holy Trinity guild 
at Wisbech, for example, paid ten shillings in 1379 to the minstrels and a further six 
shillings and eight pence for the purchase of apparel for ten dancers. 44 That the 
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payment was for clothing, rather than performance, suggests that the dancers 
themselves came from within the guild. Dancing of, perhaps, a different kind, but 
still seemingly associated with a parish guild, is indicated by the dedication day 
celebrations of St Mary parishioners recorded regularly in King's Hall, Cambridge 
accounts from 1342-43 until 1477-78. 45 In some instances guilds refer specifically 
to women dancing. The guild of St John Baptist at Boston, Lincolnshire, for 
example, includes in its 1389 certificate the requirement for all the sisters to come 
together on the saint's day and dance with each other on pain of a fine. 46 And in an 
unspecified context, guild accounts for 1483 in Croscombe, Somerset acknowledge 
a six shilling contribution at the 'wyfes dansyng'. 47 Such activity in guild festivity 
may have been more prevalent than the evidence suggests, given that of the more 
than 500 returns made in 1389, in response to a parliamentary order for information 
regarding the foundation, statutes and property of guilds, only five were not made 
up equally of lay men and women 48 Although this, almost certainly, did not mean 
that womens' participation in guild activity was as equal as their number, it is 
evidence of a shared role within a significant aspect of medieval religious and social 
life that, in turn, suggests an active engagement in those guild functions that were 
deemed decorous. At this time, in England at least, this would have excluded acting 
in plays but not, it would seem, dancing. 

The difficulty in associating the dances in Wisdom with guild members, 
though, is that they do not seem to have much in common with the types of dance 
for which there is guild confirmation. This is, perhaps, because the functions of the 
dances were so different. The dances performed by the sistren of St John Baptist 
and the parishioners of St Mary were part of the guilds' annual rituals, and 
presumably traditional in nature, whereas the allegorical dances in Wisdom were 
occasional and probably derived from social dances popular at the time. Dances 
dedicated to the foundation of a guild are more likely to be recorded in certificates 
and financial accounts than recreational dancing which, even so, would have had a 
place in guild celebrations. Many guild members may have seen, or participated in, 
both kinds of dance on the same festal day. 

Another consideration is that some of the more prestigious guilds, particularly 
in market towns, became synonymous with the civic governing body, developing in 
their members, not without some justification, pretensions towards the gentry. 49 
These guilds may have manifested their sense of upward mobility in the nature of 
their entertainments, as much as individual members did in the purchase of land and 
the building of grand houses. To them a play like Wisdom, incorporating three 
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disguisings with overtones of the court, in which men and women of the fraternity 
could take part, might seem especially attractive. With the added possibility that 
guild members' sons took on the, ’lyknes of dewylls', Wisdom could have been, 
for some, a family affair. 

The case for a religious guild producing Wisdom seems to be as plausible as 
either of the other two recent claims for patronage. In some respects it is stronger. 
Religious guilds are known to have produced a variety of plays which may have 
included moralities. Much of the meaning of moralities, especially Wisdom , accords 
with the principles on which the guilds were founded. The extensive human staging 
requirements of Wisdom could be met by a combination of guild members and 
trained personnel, to whom the guild had access. And an entirely appropriate 
physical setting, for the indoor performance that the play requires, could be found in 
the guildhall. 

This is probably as far as the case for religious guild auspices can be taken. 
Neither manuscript of the play contains the kind of information that would allow a 
specific guild identification to be made. Nevertheless, it is possible to make a 
speculative identification, but as it relies upon circumstantial evidence that emerges 
from consideration of another play in the Digby collection, it may seem more 
convincing if deferred until after that discussion. 

At first sight, there seems very little connection between Wisdom and 
Candlemas Day and The Killing of the Children, (hereafter referred to as The Killing 
of the Children). Generically they are certainly different, but in other respects there 
are some notable parallels. Both are written, predominantly, in double quatrains 
rhyming ababbcbc, but then so is much East Anglian drama of the period. More 
significantly, they appear to have been copied by the same scribe, with the exception 
of a small section of the Candlemas sequence. 50 As The Killing of the Children is 
dated 1512 at the beginning and the end of the manuscript, this means that possibly a 
decade or two separates the copying of each play. The other similarity, of course, is 
that both plays include dance as a theatrical device. Whereas the Wisdom dances 
were integral to the original performance, even if subsequently omitted, the dances 
in The Killing of the Children look as though they may be additions to the original 
staging intentions of the play. As it exists in the manuscript, the play combines the 
scriptural events of the massacre of the innocents and the purification of the Virgin. 
A prologue and epilogue, given by the Poet, records that the occasion of the 
performance was St Anne's Day and that in the previous year the Shepherds and 
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Magi episodes had been shown, while for the following year the Disputation of the 
Doctors was scheduled. Such a programme could represent a Corpus Christi cycle, 
presented not on a single day, as at York, or on consecutive days like Chester, but 
spread over a number of years. From the scenes listed by the Poet, it is impossible 
to tell whether the incidents dramatized extended beyond those of immediate 
relevance (to 'Oure Ladye and Seynt Anne' (1. 18), to whom the performance is 
dedicated) to include all the episodes that conventionally comprised a Corpus Christi 
cycle. The Poet, though, describes a series of only three plays, and to impose the 
structure of an entire cycle upon this evidence is to be swayed overmuch by the 
survival of manuscripts and records from the comparatively few English towns 
where this was the case. 

Whether a mini-series or an entire cycle is involved, there is some evidence to 
suggest that The Killing of the Children, as it appears in the Digby manuscript, was 
compiled from existing material, with the composition of the Poet's speeches 
designed to create the impression of a self-contained unit. On their own, there is 
nothing that dramatically connects the two episodes of the play other than 
chronology and the characters of Mary and Joseph. Although some coherence is 
achieved from the context of the plays that preceded and followed them, a 
playwright, commissioned for the occasion described by the Poet, would surely 
have made more attempt to unify the two parts than, 'Here dieth Herowde, and 
Symeon shade sey as foluyth' (after 1. 388). Furthermore, the sequence in the text, 
of massacre followed by purification, is in festal order but contrary to that given by 
the Poet in the prologue, where the episodes are reversed. His order is the more 
traditional and follows that of the N-Town manuscript and the Beverley Cycle list. 
Presumably, the prologue indicates an intention to preserve such an order, whereas 
the text may have been copied from a source that followed the alternative sequence, 
also favoured by the Chester and the Towneley plays. The confusion is sufficiently 
blatant to imply that the text of the two episodes and the Poet's speeches were not 
composed at the same time and that the latter may denote a change in the conditions 
of performance of the former. To some degree, this is confirmed at the end of the 
play where the second scribe draws a line beneath Anna's final speech and writes, 
'finis'. The first, and main, scribe cancels 'finis' and adds a couplet to Anna's 
speech before completing the play with a two stanza epilogue from the Poet. The 
implication is that the second scribe was copying from a source without the Poet's 
final speech. There are a number of circumstances that could explain this situation. 
It may be that the Digby text derives from a town where the regular production of a 
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cycle of plays became practically or economically difficult to sustain by the early 
sixteenth century. As a result, serialization may have seemed preferable to complete 
cancellation, especially as the composition of contextualizing opening and closing 
speeches was all that was required, as far as the text was concerned, to effect the 
change. Alternatively, a town establishing drama as part of a St Anne's Day 
celebration may have borrowed the play text from elsewhere and had the Poet's 
speeches specially written for the purpose. Another possibility is that a town or 
guild, already possessing one of the plays in the Poet's series, decided to extend the 
scope of their performance by the addition of related episodes, either borrowed or 
newly written. 

The positioning of the dances in the play appears to corroborate the textual 
evidence for some kind of change in the circumstances of performance. There are 
three dances in The Killing of the Children , none of which occurs in the actual text 
of the two episodes, even though performance of the play can give the impression of 
quite close integration. This is achieved, in no small part, by the dances being 
performed by the group of virgins who figure in the Candlemas part of the play. 
However, closer inspection reveals the inclusion of the dances to be part of the 
process that also made the Poet's speeches necessary. The first dance occurs at the 
end of the prologue where the Poet, having dedicated the performance, 'to the honor 
of God, Oure Lady, and Seynt Anne' (1. 51), begins the proceedings with; 

And ye menstrallis, doth youre diligens! 

And ye virgynes, shewe summe sport and plesure. 

These people to solas, and to do God reuerens! 

As ye be appoynted, doth your besy cure! (11. 53-56) 

That 'sport and plesure' refer to dance is confirmed by the stage direction, 'et 
tripident', occurring immediately after the speech. In the manuscript sequence the 
dance and the dancers, dislocated from their festal function, have no connection with 
the Herod and messenger scene which follows. Their purpose, at this point, is 
simply one of enhancing the entertainment. The virgins do not dance again until the 
end of the play, where the initial impression of being part of the original text turns 
out to be false. In Simeon's final speech he instructs Anna to: 

Doth youre devire and youre diligent laboure. 

And take these virgynis euerychon with you, 
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And teche hem to plese God, of most honoure. (11. 542-54) 

Dance would not seem to be one of the didactic implications of this instruction, as 
Anna's reply suggests that it was complied with off-stage; 

Lyke as ye say, I wille do this houre. 

Ye chast virgynis, with alle humylite, 

Worshippe we Jhesu, that shalbe oure sauyoure- 

Alle at ones, come on, and folowe me. (11. 545-48) 

This sounds like the exit line that the second scribe certainly thought it was by 
underlining and writing 'finis' beneath it. The first scribe then complicates the issue 
by cancelling 'finis' and adding a couplet to Anna's speech; 

And shewe ye summe plesure as ye can, 

In the worshippe of Jhesu, Oure Lady, and Seynt Anne! 

(11. 549-50) 

As before, 'plesure' is glossed as dance by the marginal stage direction, 'ex 
tripident'. At this point, the situation is somewhat confused by the Baker, Murphy 
and Hall edition of the play. They give the stage direction following Anna's couplet 
as, 'Anna Prophetissa et (virgynes) tripident'. This not only suggests, somewhat 
improbably, that the old lady dances with the virgins but also it makes her last-line 
instruction to them, in the original text, sound as though it is referring to dance 
steps! The 'Anna Prophetissa !, written in the right hand margin, is actually a speech 
heading to the first scribe's couplet and not part of a stage direction. Although this 
naming is not strictly necessary, as the preceding speech is also Anna's, it re¬ 
emphasises the continuation of the play after the second scribe's attempt to finish it. 
The stage direction should, therefore, read, 'et tripident', exactly as it does in the 
earlier instruction, following the prologue, where it refers just to the 'virgynes'. 
The completion of this, the second, dance gives way to the Poet's final speech in 
which he seeks the customary pardon for any offence caused by the performers' 
'sympylle cunnyng', advertises the coming year's attraction, and closes the show 
with; 

Wherfor now, ye virgynes, er we go hens. 

With alle your cumpany, you goodly avaunce! 
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Also, ye menstralles, doth your diligens; 

Afore oure departyng, geve vs a daunce! (11. 563-66) 

The positioning of the dances at the beginning and end of the play, in close 
proximity to the Poet's speeches, strongly suggests that, like them, their function 
was to augment theatricality and create a greater sense of self-containment. As it 
exists, the play, including the Poet's part, consists of only 566 lines, which would 
take little more than half an hour to perform. The dances would clearly extend this 
to something, in terms of time and experience, more worthy of the occasion. 
Conversely, if the two episodes had been part of a one-day cycle, the inclusion of 
dances would have impeded progress and possibly seemed incongruous to the 
narrative process. Certainly, none of the other dramatizations of these episodes, that 
survive, include dance of any kind. 

If the dances give the impression of being supplementary, it is possible to tell 
something of the virgins original role in the play from two stage directions; 'Her 
virgynes, as many as a man wylle, shalle holde tapers in ther handes’ (after 1. 464), 
and, 'Here shal Symeon bere Jhesu in his armys, goyng a procession rounde aboute 
the tempille, and al this wyle the virgynis synge Nunc dimittis' (after 1. 484). The 
functions of liturgical singing and processing with candles derive from the Feast of 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. Their execution here by 'virgynes' is 
probably attributable to the Golden Legend , where a noble lady, sorrowful of 
missing the feast mass through the absence of her chaplain, fell asleep during her 
prayers and experienced a vision of Mary attended by virgins, with candles, who 
sang the mass. 51 The allusion to this tradition in the Digby play seems to be unique 
in surviving Purification pageants, as none of the others specifically refer to virgins 
in their treatment of the occasion. Indeed, only the Coventry Weavers' pageant 
includes a procession of any kind and this, although accompanied by singing, is 
essentially a dramatic device to get Simeon, Anna and the Clerk down from the 
pageant stage in order to meet the approaching Mary and Joseph. Of the others, N- 
Town and Chester have stage directions for the singing of Nunc dimittis by Simeon, 
whereas York has him speak the lines from Luke 2: 29-32. The incomplete 
Towneley text does not reach this point. Although the Chester text suggests that 
Simeon may sing alone, the accounts of the Smiths, who produced the pageant, tell 
a slightly different story. In each of the six years for which accounts survive, the 
Smiths made payments, in addition to those who played the speaking parts, to 
various singers and musicians from the cathedral. These ranged from anonymous 
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'synngares' to the highly respected Elizabethan composer, Robert Whyte. Of 
particular interest here, though, is the payment for the performance in 1561, 'to Sir 
Io Genson for songes xijd to the 5 boyes for singing ij s vjd'. 52 John Genson was a 
minor canon of Chester Cathedral, one of only ten monks who remained to staff the 
cathedral after the dissolution of its former existence as St Werburgh's Abbey. He 
died some time between 1567 and 1572. 53 Given his engagement, the boys would, 
almost certainly, have been drawn from the eight choristers of the cathedral. 54 That 
these payments were made in connection with the performance of the pageant can be 
inferred from their place in the account between the wages, 'to Symyon 3 s 4^’ and, 
'to the Angell vj^'. The fact that Simeon was required to sing and that the angel was 
also, probably, played by a boy who received the same remuneration as each of the 
singers, might suggest that, in the case of these two characters, the Smiths were 
looking to the cathedral for more than just singers and songs. The involvement of 
cathedral personnel in the Chester Smiths' Purification pageant may suggest that the 
single musical reference in the text is not an entirely accurate reflection of the 
contribution in performance. This would not be all that surprising as the realization 
of a text is an enhancing, and not merely reproductive, process. Texts, after all, 
tend to indicate intention, not record achievement. In this light, the employment of 
the boys in Chester may have been, simply, to accompany Simeon singing Nunc 
dimittis, or to cover the business with the angel over the word 'virgin' in the book 
on the altar, but they could also have been used to process with candles. 

Similar arrangements of employment may have existed for the performance of 
the Digby The Killing of the Children, where boys with trained voices were needed, 
in the first instance, to sing, and, subsequently, to dance as well. The casting of 
boys in these roles may seem uncontentious but recent discussions of the play have 
assumed that the combination of virgins and dances can only mean the involvement 
of young women. 55 The argument for boys, though, is fairly sound. As already 
shown, the original function of the virgins was to sing and process, and whilst the 
latter might well have been accomplished by girls, it is unlikely that the former 
would have been in the context of public performance, especially as one of the 
virgins has a brief speaking role in the play. Although the word 'virgin' can apply 
to either sex, it would seem to refer, in the context of the play and the tradition 
illustrated in the Golden Legend, to chaste young women. However, of all the roles 
in which boys played women, that of youth is likely to present the least visual and 
vocal discrepancy. 56 A similar situation exists in Wisdom, where the Five Wits, 
who sing and process, are described by both Anima and a stage direction as, 
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'vyrgynes' (after 1. 164). There is no evidence one way or the other in the text, but 
given their function in the play, as singers of liturgical office, they are likely to have 
been boys. 

Further evidence of boys' involvement in The Killing of the Children appears 
to have been recorded, indirecdy, in the manuscript itself. At the end of the play, the 
first scribe has listed, 'The namys of the pleyers', which he totals as seventeen. 
This is useful insofar as it confirms that the two episodes were performed as an 
entity, with the same Mary and Joseph used throughout, and conveys information 
about casting. At first sight, it is difficult to see what criterion the scribe is using in 
his list, for although it starts with 'The poete' and 'Kyng Herowde' it is not in any 
order of appearance (taking the play as a whole or the episodes separately), and nor 
is it in an order of importance based on character status or part length. It could be 
argued that the list divides on the sex of the characters, with the men listed first. To 
a large extent this is true, with 'Joseph' being named before 'Maria', but the latter 
half of the list also includes 'Angelus' who would not automatically be characterized 
as female. What is fairly certain, though, is that the angel would have been played 
by a boy, and I suspect that the scribe was separating the players according to the 
parts to be played by men and those to be performed by boys or young men. Thus, 
the list gives nine mens’ parts and eight for boys, as only one virgin (the speaking 
part) is included. The actual number would, of course, have been larger to account 
for the other virgins, 'as many as a man wylle'. If at least one boy was required in 
the speaking part of a virgin, and boys are the most likely source of singers in the 
liturgical context, then there seems very little reason to doubt, without evidence to 
the contrary, that they also danced. Nevertheless, girls should not be entirely 
excluded from the pleasures of medieval theatre. They clearly did take part in public 
displays of dancing, and it is not impossible that they partnered the boys in The 
Killing of the Children dances. 57 In many ways this would echo the vision in the 
Golden Legend , where the company of virgins is joined by a company of young 
men, all of whom carry candles. 58 

For the original performances of The Killing of the Children it would, 
presumably, have been enough for the scribe to record 'virgynes' in the text for 
whoever produced the play to know exactly what was required in terms of casting, 
or at least to have been aware of the range of acceptable alternatives. Much the same 
may have been true of the dances. The only information about them in the text is 
that they could be performed by any number and that they were accompanied by 
minstrels. The Poet establishes a context for the dances by drawing attention to their 
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twofold purpose of entertainment and Christian worship; 'These people to solas, and 
to do God reuerens’ (1. 55). Anna, in her final couplet, similarly acknowledges the 
dual function of ’plesure' and ’worshippe’ in the dances. Because of the religious 
context and the open-endedness of the numbers involved, a ring dance seems the 
most likely form for the dances to have taken. This type of dance, long associated 
with the Church, is thought to have originated in imitation of the dance of the 
angels. 59 As a symbol of divine mystery, the ring dance provided those on earth 
with an opportunity to participate in those mysteries. Within the form of a circular 
dance a variety of steps was possible, ranging from simple sideways movements to 
the more vigorous stamping of feet with the clapping of hands, and even to the 
inclusion of great leaps. The three dances in The Killing of the Children may have 
consisted of one such dance repeated, although a more entertaining alternative is that 
each dance represented a variation of the basic ring dance. 

The Killing of the Children list of players, in distributing the parts almost 
equally between men and boys, also raises some interesting questions regarding 
auspices. The numbers involved, on their own, would seem to discount the view 
that it is a professional, touring play. 60 The Poet’s indication that it forms part of an 
annual celebration, in which the performance of each section would never be more 
frequent than once every three years, and the stage direction that provides, in the role 
of the virgins, an opportunity for open-ended casting suggest above all a community 
play. Unfortunately, the Poet does not make it clear whether the group performing 
The Killing of the Children also took responsibility for the Shepherds and Magi or 
Doctors plays, which came before and after it. He implies as much by stating that, 
'the last yeere we shewid you in this place' (1. 25), but this should not be read as 
proof of a single group concern. The Poet and his use of 'we' may be devices to 
focus on the collective purpose and collaborative nature of the whole project which, 
possibly, spread over a number of years, in a series of separate performances, might 
otherwise appear fragmentary. Within the series, different groups could have taken 
responsibility for individual pageants, in the manner of craft guild involvement in 
some Corpus Christi plays, with overall control retained by some governing body. 
To some extent, this arrangement is borne out by the survival of the manuscript. If 
performance of all the plays rested with a single group, one might have expected the 
other texts, for the adjacent years at the very least, to have survived with The Killing 
of the Children. In their absence, the separate existence of the play suggests a 
system of plural responsibility. 

Although The Killing of the Children was part of a performance schedule quite 
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unlike anything else recorded in England, the play itself is very much the kind of 
enterprise undertaken by religious and craft guilds. 61 As is often the case, the text 
gives no formal indication of original ownership, but it does, somewhat 
intriguingly, provide speculation on authorship. At the end of the play, after the list 
of players and in a hand a little later than that of the main scribe, someone has 
written, 'Jhon Parfre ded wryte thys booke'. The same hand made an earlier, 
aborted, attempt to record the attribution at the end of the text of the play before 
realising that the scribe had included the list of names on the verso of the last folio. 
Whoever was responsible for the information clearly felt that it was important. The 
formula used implies an active relationship of John Parfrey with the text, rather than 
passive ownership that seems to be the case with the Hyngham inscription at the end 
of the Macro Wisdom and Mankind. 62 Quite what 'wryte' actually means here is 
difficult to resolve, as it could range from original authorship of the play, to 
composition of the Poet's speeches, to the final compilation registered in the 
manuscript, or even to the function of scribe. Whatever the nature of his 
involvement it merited a permanent record, and identifying John Parfrey might go 
some way to determining the play's provenance. 

Although the name is not uncommon in the region of East Anglia from which 
the play originates, and family members have been located in the area of Thetford, 
there is one candidate who is of particular interest. 63 In his will of 1509, John 
Parfrey, a wealthy draper of Bury St Edmunds, leaves sufficient funds not only to 
ease his soul through purgatory and meet the needs of his family but also to pave the 
road to Ipswich and endow the ringing of the St Mary curfew bell. 64 The latter 
bequest was made in gratitude for a safe return home, made possible by following 
the sound of the bell after losing his way in dense fog. 65 Such altruism is not, in 
itself, sufficient reason for connecting him with The Killing of the Children, but, if 
he was involved, his civic reputation might explain why any association with the 
play was worth recording after his death. Gail McMurray Gibson makes a similar 
point in her recent work that seeks to establish a working relationship between some 
of the Macro and Digby plays and the monastery at Bury St Edmunds. 66 Whilst 
she, interestingly, exploits the manuscript associations with the place, principally 
relating to ownership, the linkage is, perhaps, overstated. Possession may be nine 
tenths of the law but it is not necessarily synonymous with authorship or auspices. 
The monastery may, at one time, have held the texts in its famed library, or provided 
the scriptorium in which they were copied, but it does not follow that they were 
instrumental in their literary composition or theatrical production. However, in the 
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case of The Killing of the Children there is, perhaps, a good reason for seeing a 
connection between the text, the town of Bury St Edmunds and John Parfrey. 

In common with many other wealthy merchants of the town, John Parfrey was 
a member of what used to be known as the Alderman's guild. 67 The history of this 
burghal elite, established in the first half of the twelfth century as a guild merchant, 
and its opposition to the power of the abbey, has been well documented. 68 
Membership, open to men and women, was essentially a matter of wealth, and its 
function, initially, was to deal with non-governmental, commercial concerns. 
Increasingly, however, it extended its powers to the governance of secular affairs, 
with the offices of alderman of the town and alderman of the guild becoming 
synonymous. This fusion of guild membership with municipal government 
continued until the burgesses took complete control of the town with the dissolution 
of the abbey in 1539. Their progress to power, however, was not entirely smooth. 
Consequent upon the revolt in 1327, the abbey revoked the charter of privileges so 
recently won and abolished the guild. 69 This setback in no way diminished the 
political ambition of the burgesses who re-formed under the protection of the 
Candlemas guild, or Guild of the Purification of our Lady. This guild, possibly the 
same as the Guild of St Mary in St James' Church, seems to have been founded 
almost immediately after the loss of the 1327 charter. 70 The guild was one of 
considerable prominence in the fifteenth century, acting as trustee for land 
bequeathed to the town and as custodian of the common funds. Membership was 
elite and much sought after, as is shown by the 1504 will of John Hedge of Bury 
with his bequest, of two gallons of wine annually for twelve years, to the 
Candlemas brotherhood, providing they accepted in membership his tantalizingly 
named brother, Robert Hedge. 71 Although there was not the same merging of town 
and guild offices as before, it is evident that there existed a remarkably close 
relationship between the guild and the governing body of the town. By the fifteenth 
century the guild was recognized as the leading non-monastic institution in Bury St 
Edmunds, and as a fraternity, or as individuals, would have taken an active interest 
in all aspects of the political and social life of the town. Not least amongst these 
would have been the occasions of civic and religious ceremony. Of these, the most 
important to the guild would have been the celebration of the Feast of the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin. At the time of the guild returns in 1389 this 
required members to assemble with a candle to hear the mass at the altar before St 
Mary's image. 72 Elsewhere, the celebration took on a more dramatic form. At 
Beverley, for example; 
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all the bretheren and sisteren shall meet together in a fit and 
appointed place, away from the church; and there, one of the gild 
shall be clad in comely fashion as a queen, like to the glorious 
Virgin Mary, having what may seem a son in her arms; and two 
others shall be clad like to Joseph and Simeon; and two shall go 
as angels, carrying a candle-bearer, on which shall be twenty- 
four thick wax lights. With these and other great lights borne 
before them, and with much music and gladness, the pageant 
Virgin with her son, and Joseph and Simeon, shall go in 
procession to the church. And all the sisteren of the gild shall 
follow the Virgin; and afterwards all the bretheren; and each of 
them shall carry a wax light weighing half a pound. And they 
shall go two and two, slowly pacing to the church; and when 
they have got there, the pageant Virgin shall offer her son to 
Simeon at the high altar; and all the sisteren and bretheren shall 
offer their wax lights, together with a penny each. All this 
having been solemnly done, they shall go home again with 
gladness. 73 

Whether the Bury Candlemas guild's celebration of the feast developed in this way 
is not known. The dramatic qualities inherent in the liturgical ceremony certainly 
make it unlikely that mimetic elaboration would be confined to the Beverley 
example. Interestingly, David Mills sees a similar combination of liturgy and 
mimesis as central to the structure of the Candlemass part of the Digby play. 74 
Although there is no evidence that the play evolved from the ceremony, it is perhaps 
significant that of all the pageants dealing with the purification, the Digby version 
remains closest to the liturgical rite. Even in the absence of a history, it is reasonable 
to claim that a guild dedicated to the Purification of the Virgin is a likely contender 
for association with a Candlemas play. The case for that guild being the one from 
Bury St Edmunds, of which John Parfrey was a member, is strengthened by the 
existence of another guild. All members of the Alderman’s or Candlemas guild were 
also members of the guild dedicated to St Nicholas, which was also known as the 
Dusse after its foundation in 1282 by twelve priests. 75 In addition to functions 
common to other fraternities, the guild ministered to the poor and cared for the needs 
of alien merchants who came to Bury St Edmunds. Like the Candlemas guild. 
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membership was dependant upon wealth and social standing. Of interest here, 
though, are two more public activities of the guild. They were, appropriately, 
sponsors of the town's Boy Bishop ceremony observed in the parish church of St 
Mary, and, therefore, not unfamiliar with quasi-dramatic activity, 76 but perhaps 
more importantly, they were also responsible for maintaining the Scola Cantus or 
Song School. This school, situated in Song School Street between the abbey 
grounds and the grammar school, taught the rudiments of the sung mass and psalter, 
as well as providing an education in reading and grammar. 77 It was independent of 
the abbey, who not only had their own monastic school but also retained control 
over the fabric and finances of the local grammar school. The Song School was, 
according to one historian, 'a venerable local institution, entrenched in the hands of 
the townsfolk', by the mid-fourteenth century. 78 

These twin concerns of the Dusse guild would seem to have considerable 
relevance to the performance of a play like Candlemas Day and The Killing of the 
Children. The saint, to whom the guild was dedicated, and the occasion of the Boy 
Bishop ceremony on Holy Innocents' Day are significant points of connection with a 
play that commemorates the massacre. As beneficiaries of the guild's sponsorship, 
the celebrants of the Boy Bishop in St Mary's Church may well have come from the 
Scola Cantus, less than a hundred yards away. The school and its scholars is also a 
very likely source for the virgins who sing Nunc dimittis and process with candles 
in The Killing of the Children, as well as other female roles in the play. 79 

Although the only evidence connecting The Killing of the Children with Bury 
St Edmunds is the, somewhat, tenuous manuscript attribution to John Parfrey, it is 
evident that the town possessed, in the common membership of two prominent and 
prestigious guilds, institutions with both reason and resources to take responsibility 
for this section of a series of plays. Whether Bury St Edmunds had a cycle or series 
of plays is not certain. An 'interludium' of Corpus Christi is listed as the function of 
one of the two Bury guilds of that name in the 1389 certificate returns, and a guild 
ordinance of 1477, dealing with fines for craft guild violations, reveals that the Bury 
Weavers' guild was responsible for the pageant of the Ascension and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in, 'the processione in the feste of Corpus Xte'. 80 There is no way of 
telling whether these pageants were theatrical or not. They may have been visual 
representations only. Another problem is that these references are specific to the 
Feast of Corpus Christi, and not to St Anne’s Day proclaimed as the time of the 
performance for The Killing of the Children. Of course, the survival of so little 
evidence of dramatic activity does not, in itself, preclude the possibility of the series 
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of plays being from Bury St Edmunds. As Gail McMurray Gibson has pointed out, 
the last day of the summer Bury Fair, held over three days at the Feast of St James 
between July 24th and 26th, coincided with St Anne's Day. 81 It may have been for 
such an occasion that John Parfrey compiled or revised The Killing of the Children. 
If it was performed by the Candlemas guild it is possible that they also presented the 
other plays in the series. The survival of only one of the plays, though, might rather 
suggest that they were the responsibility of other guilds in the town. 

A final difficulty in this theory of auspices concerns the discrepancy between 
the date of John Parfrey's death in 1509 and the date of the manuscript recorded by 
the scribe as 1512. The simplest explanation is that the Digby text is a copy made in 
1512 of an earlier version with which John Parfrey had, in some way, been 
connected. Fortunately, someone made sure that he was not forgotten. 

Some of the argument for connecting the Bury Candlemas and Dusse guilds, 
through John Parfrey, with the Digby The Killing of the Children can be used to 
speculate on the same guilds' involvement with Wisdom. If the Candlemas guild 
did undertake The Killing of the Children it is unlikely to have exhausted their desire 
or capacity for dramatic entertainment. The play, forming part of a corporate 
venture, would have been regarded as an essential contribution to the general social 
and religious life of the town, in which guild dedication could be closely identified 
with public performance. Wisdom, on the other hand, may have represented a more 
spectacular opportunity for the expression of prominence within the civic 
community. Unfortunately for this line of argument, there is no incontrovertible 
evidence to connect a performance of Wisdom with Bury St Edmunds. What 
associations there are all relate to ownership of the two manuscripts. However, 
there are some circumstantial factors that might favour an identification with the 
town. 

The coincidence of the same scribe's involvement with the Digby Wisdom and 
The Killing of the Children probably has more to do with the reasons behind 
copying the texts than with common auspices, although it is a factor. Both plays 
actively employ liturgical singing as a theatrical device to be performed by virgins; 
roles that could be met by the boys from the Scola Cantus. The nature of moralities, 
like Wisdom, is in keeping with the purposes of religious guilds, and the Candlemas 
guild, in particular, may have taken pleasure in seeing portrayed the corruption that 
ensues when those committed to contemplation and celibacy choose vita mixta and 
meddle in secular affairs. The plot takes on a significant edge when considered in 
the light of the struggle for municipal independence from monastic authority that 
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characterized the civic history of Bury St Edmunds. Another, even more 
speculative, factor concerns the Wisdom stage directions. These are extremely 
thorough, not only in regard to stage action but also in detail of costume. What is 
more, they, uniquely in plays of the period, specify the type of cloth to be used. 
This helpful, but somewhat unusual, practice could be explained by the high level of 
visual signifiers, relating to costume as metaphor, featured within the play. 
Alternatively, it could be explained by the high proportion of Candlemas guild 
members being drapers, like John Parfrey, with, one might suspect, as much 
interest in textiles as in texts. 82 Finally, the guild, in their prominent civic role, held 
the occupancy of the Guildhall, which would have provided excellent 
accommodation for performance in a hall measuring, internally, about 21ft 6ins by 
119ft (6.5m x 36m). 83 Interestingly, the hall underwent considerable rebuilding and 
refurbishment in the second half of the fifteenth century and it is not impossible that 
a performance of Wisdom may have figured as part of the fund-raising or re-opening 
celebrations. 

The dances in The Conversion of St Paul , like those in The Killing of the 
Children , are additions to the original staging requirements of the play. But unlike 
the dances of the virgins, the dances which follow Saul's progress are not referred 
to by the similarly named Poet. They do, however, occupy an equivalent place in 
being identified with the Poet's speeches. Whether this is influence or coincidence 
is impossible to say. In the Digby manuscript of The Conversion of St Paul, 
copied, for the most part, in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, there are three 
marginal stage directions of, 'Daunce', written in a hand later than that of the main 
scribe but probably contemporary with the interpolated Belial and Mercury scene of 
about 1550. 84 The first instruction comes at the end of the Poet's two stanza 
prologue, the second just before his conclusion to the first station representing 
Jerusalem, and the third in a similar position at the end of the second station that 
presented the road to Damascus. In these positions they appear to act as a bridge 
between the geographically separated episodes of the play and, as such, may be no 
more than an entertaining elaboration of the Poet's role. Alternatively, they may, 
like the dances in The Killing of the Children, have been a consequence of a change 
in the conditions of performance. 

In spite of some attempts to prove otherwise, the play, as represented by the 
Poet, is clearly intended for processional performance, with the audience moving 
twice to take up new positions at the second and third stations. 85 The Poet's 
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conclusion to the first station seems unequivocal in the matter; 

Fynally, of this stacyon thus we mak a conclusyon. 

Besechyng thys audyens to folow and succede 

Wyth all your delygens this generall processyon. (11. 155-57) 

This echoes the 1st Knight's earlier commitment to travel on Saul's behalf, 'I shall 
yow succede, and make perambulacyon/Thorowoute Damaske ..(11. 67-68), and 
is re-inforced by the stage direction, 'Finis istius stacionis et altera sequitur' (after 
1. 161), which separates the Poet's two stanzas between stations. It is true that the 
conclusion to the second station does not make such overt reference to audience 
movement but one might reasonably expect them to have got the idea by then. 
Certainly, the Poet's introduction to the third station, which follows in the text 
immediately after the previous conclusion and confirming stage direction, sounds as 
though he is re-establishing his acquaintance with the audience after some delay. 

There is nothing sufficiently specific in the Poet's speeches to suggest the 
environment in which the processional performance took place. One attractive 
possibility is that, in imitation of a number of medieval festal processions, including 
Corpus Christi, the performance began at one parish church, probably outside given 
the introduction of Saul’s horse, and moved to another, where a stage may have 
been set up over the porch to allow for, 'Godhed spekyth in heuyn' (after 1. 182), 
before moving inside for Saul’s sermon in Damascus. 86 This combining of spiritual 
theme and physical action in a journey creates for the audience an element of 
participation in the play by making them literally followers of Saul. There is no 
reason why processional dance should not have accompanied this movement, as it 
did successfully in a production of the play in Winchester Cathedral in 1982. 87 But 
it is just as possible that the dances were introduced as a substitute for procession 
rather than as a complement to it. 

In The Conversion of St Paul manuscript the scribe has written, 'Poeta si 
placet' above the word 'Conclusyon', at the end of the first station, suggesting that 
in some instances the speech which refers to the audience following in procession 
could be left out. None of the other speeches delivered by the Poet has the same 
option. In these circumstances the play could be performed at a single site, without 
enormous loss of dramatic unity, especially if the dances were used to demarcate the 
changes in stage location. The recognition by the scribe that the play had the 
potential for different staging methods may indicate that the manuscript was not 
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prepared for exclusive use, or that he was aware of the need for alternative staging in 
particular circumstances. If, for example, the play was performed in celebration of 
the Feast of the Conversion of St Paul on January 25th - there is no evidence that it 
was - the weather may not always have been kind enough to allow for outdoor, 
processional performance. At such times there would hardly be sufficient notice to 
summon up dancers for an indoor performance, although omission of the Poet's 
reference to the 'generall processyon' would still be necessary. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century, single site production may have prevailed and justified the 
registering of the dances in the manuscript. 

However it was staged, responsibility for its production is most likely to have 
resided with a town or parish guild. Without the Belial and Mercury addition, the 
play has twelve speaking parts, which even with doubling could not be played by 
less than nine or ten players. Add to them a number of dancers and it becomes 
improbable that the play was the property of a travelling company. 88 As the dancers 
are not characterized in the manner of Wisdom, or even The Killing of the Children, 
it is fruitless to speculate on who they were beyond the likelihood of guild members 
or their children. However, there is in the King’s College, Cambridge, Mundum 
Book a tantalizing payment that may throw some light on the kind of auspices 
analogous to a play like The Conversion of St Paul. In the account for 1499-1500 
the following appears; 

Item in commemoratione Sancti palli soluti in regardis 
parochianis beate marie in collegio ludentibus & gestantibus iij s 
iiijd in potu iiijd 89 

A similar payment the following year confirms by date the indication above, that the 
occasion is the Feast of the Commemoration of St Paul, rather than the Conversion. 
The translation of the item in the REED volume gives 'gesturing' for 'gestantibus' 
and glosses it as 'possibly miming'. Although semantically this may be correct, it is 
difficult to see why miming should be differentiated from 'playing' unless 
'ludentibus', in this instance, refers to a non-mimetic activity. 90 This would be very 
unusual, and the sense of 'gestantibus' may be closer to the ' gesticulari' given as the 
Latin equivalent, with the more common 'tripudiare', for 'to Dawnce' in Catholicon 
Anglicum. 91 If this was the meaning intended, the record would match very closely 
the little that is known about The Conversion of St Paul. It is tempting to see more 
than coincidence at work here; the parishioners of an important local church act and 
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dance at the time of the Feast of the Commemoration of St Paul, the date of the 
college performance is very close to that conjectured for the manuscript of the Digby 
play, and the language of the play is identified as East Midland with East Anglian 
features and instances of usage found frequently in the Cambridge area. 92 Even if 
the play and the payment are unrelated, the extent of coincidence suggests an 
auspices for the play very similar to that recorded in the King's College accounts. 

The payment also confirms, as do a number of the Cambridge records, the 
significant role that dance played in a variety of commemorative and festive 
occasions. Evidence of this kind, and of the three plays discussed here, points to a 
policy of maximizing participation in performance where financial consideration, in 
the form of professional payments, was not a determining factor. These are the 
conditions under which parish or religious guilds essentially operated, and whilst the 
expansion of speaking roles was not really feasible, the use of dance, as a festive 
and numerically open-ended activity, was an ideal alternative. It may also have 
made possible the participation of girls and women, otherwise excluded from theatre 
at the time. In the hands of religious guilds, the plays performed over a number of 
years may well have seen revisions, interpolations and additions of this kind not 
always formally recorded in the text. What is certainly clear from the manuscripts of 
the three plays is that change and adaptation was the norm rather than the exception. 
All three bear evidence of scribal awareness of an active life for the plays beyond the 
original performances. Wisdom can still be performed when the cast is reduced 
from forty to six. The Killing of the Children, in the marginal note, 'Vacat ab hinc' 
between the two episodes, acknowledges an occasion when the Candlemas part may 
be omitted, and The Conversion of St Paul provides the option of alternative staging 
by cutting the references to procession. In this light, the manuscripts begin to look 
like copies of plays made after successful performance and held for reference or 
borrowing by other interested parties. Maybe, at one time, the Macro and Digby 
texts were lodged in the library at the abbey of Bury St Edmunds. The library was 
certainly not restricted to monastic use, with distinguished citizens borrowing from 
as early as the twelfth century. By the fifteenth century it seems that townspeople 
were making more use of it than the monks. 93 Such borrowings may account for 
the marginal scribbling in some of the play texts, and the frequency of seemingly 
unconnected signatures. More important than matters of possession, the 
manuscripts declare their contribution to a lively and versatile dramatic tradition, of 
which dance was a significant part. 
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Preserving the historical integrity of biblical types is essential to a carefully worked 
out typological scheme, for, as St Augustine has pointed out, unless we imagine the 
type realistically, unless we understand that what is said to have happened really did 
happen just as it is narrated, we 'seek to build as it were in the air'. 1 A moment in 
the York play of the Parchmentmakers and Bookbinders, perhaps the simplest of the 
six plays on Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac, offers a clear and contained example of 
how Corpus Christi plays contrive to focus precisely both historically limited and 
prophetic meanings. When they come to the place of sacrifice, Abraham tells Isaac 
that 'this wode behoues the bere/ Til thou come high uppon yone hill,' 2 thus 
bringing together both literal and prophetic senses of the word 'behouves'. It is 
proper for Isaac to carry the wood in the somewhat self-conscious sense that the 
image of Isaac bearing the wood was at the imaginative center of the typological 
complex of the Abraham and Isaac story, particularly in its dramatic form. His 
prophetic function thus requires that he do it. But it is also proper in another way 
that grows out of the peculiar relationship between Abraham and Isaac created by the 
York play and that grounds the prophetic sense in reality. Isaac's age is not 
mentioned in the biblical account of the sacrifice but all of the plays except York treat 
him as a young child. 3 In York, however, following a tradition that goes back 
ultimately to Josephus, 4 he is 'thyrty yere and more sumdele', so close to the age of 
Jesus at the time of the crucifixion, and Abraham is aware from the first, even before 
the sacrifice has been ordained, that his own physical powers have declined and that 
he must now rely on Isaac's strength. 'Now is he wight hymselfe to welde', 
Abraham says of Isaac, 'and fra me is all wightnes wente,/ Therfore sail he be my 
beelde' (57-59). So it behooves Isaac to bear the wood simply because Abraham 
can no longer bear it, just as it will later behoove Abraham to bind Isaac, providing 
another figure of the Passion, because, as Isaac explains, 
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I knaw myselfe be cours of kynde 
My flesshe for dede will be dredande. 

I am ferde that ye sail fynde 

My force youre forwarde to withstande, 

Therfore is beste that ye me bynde 
In bandis faste, booth fute and hande, 

Nowe whils I am in myght and mynde 
So shall ye saffely make offerande ... 

(209-16) 

Such details, at once literal and prophetic, serve to universalize the remote and 
puzzling story of the sacrifice, and so make it intelligible. And when they are 
combined with the antitype to which they refer they begin to make the story usable 
as well. 'The juxtaposition of type and antitype', D. W. Robertson has remarked, 
'implies tropology'. 5 Martin Stevens draws out the tropological implications of 
setting the sacrifice and the Passion side by side: 

... the role of Abraham allows us inferentially to understand the 
emotional meaning of the sacrifice made by the father as well as 
the son. The Passion will never allow us that private insight into 
God the Father. The type scene has humanized and grounded 
that grief for us, so that it remains in our consciousness 
throughout. The type scene also prepares us for a deeper 
understanding of the antitype. It elevates the motivation of self 
sacrifice, from the mere impulse to obey, to the larger purpose of 
making a gift of oneself for the benefit of the other. (In that 
sense, Jesus' act is an exemplary act for grown men; Isaac's is an 
exemplary act for children.) Moreover, the antitype converts the 
self-sacrifice from an act of sheer pathos to one of tragic 
fulfillment and eventual comic resolution. With Isaac we 
anticipate death as final; with Jesus, we see it as a necessary step 
in the journey to Resurrection. Finally the antitype elevates the 
sacrifice from the arbitrary to the purposeful. 6 

But the uses of typology in this sense are somewhat distant from the particular 
treatment of the Abraham and Isaac story in any particular play. Stevens is here 
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ostensibly talking about the N-Town 'Abraham and Isaac', but what he says does 
not speak to the peculiar features of that play - its almost unique interest in 
categorical relationships, for example. His subject, indeed the subject of most 
typological readings of the Abraham and Isaac plays, is really the generalized story 
of the sacrifice related to a generalized Passion. When the plays are considered 
individually, however, in all their wonderful variety, their uses often turn out to be 
more complex and pointed. 

For many readers the typology of the sacrifice has tended to dominate the plays 
to the detriment of both usable history and of drama itself. Noting that the Chester 
Expositor identifies Abraham as a type of God the Father, one reader, for example, 
concludes about the character of Abraham in general that, 'since he is a type of God 
the Father he can feel no conflict nor judge the situation as a tragic dilemma', though 
the Abraham in the play from Brome Manor, some fifteen lines before God retracts 
his command, cries out, 

I may not fyndygth in my harte to smygth. 

My hart wyll not now thertoo, 

3yt fayn I woold warke my Lordys wyll; 

But this 30 wng innosent lygth so styll, 

I may not fyndygth in my hart hym to kyll. 

O Fader of Heuyn! what schall I doo? 

(300-05) 7 

And another reader asserts that 'Abraham, as a type of God, necessarily offers his 
sacrifice willingly, out of faith and love', though the Towneley Abraham declares, 
'To slo hym thus, I thynk grete syn ... he will never out of my mynd', and he can 
bring himself to fulfill the command only by banishing from his mind what he has 
been called on to do. 8 The truth is that the story of the sacrifice is far too capacious 
and the system of typological prophecy far too supple to be bent to a single mold. 
We seem to have grown so remote from the living faith of the middle ages that we 
are sometimes tempted to treat it as the brittle superstition of a primitive tribe, 
regularly and mechanically observed, rather than as a system of belief held by 
mature, intelligent and sophisticated artists. 

One could scarcely find two brief plays telling the same story within the same 
framework of belief that are more different than the Abrahams of Brome Manor and 
Towneley. I have set out my reading of the Towneley play elsewhere and in the 
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course of it badly misrepresented the Brome play , 9 so I want here to make amends 
by looking carefully at Brome's use of its extensive set of typological references and 
in particular at how it makes Isaac's role as a type of Christ usable. That is to say, I 
want to look at its peculiarly dramatic development of the tropology of the sacrifice. 

The plays from the Towneley manuscript and Brome Manor share one 
important feature: they are the only plays on the sacrifice in which God explains why 
he will order Abraham to kill Isaac. Brome's reasons are first to 'asay/ Wethere that 
he be stedfast or noo', and second, which I take to be an explanation of 'steadfast', 
to 'asay now hys good wyliy Whether he lovyth better hys chyld or me' (35-36,43- 
4). The latter was St Basil's understanding of the purpose of the sacrifice , 10 so it is 
not so easily dismissed, though it is certainly complicated by God's confidence that 
everyone will find in Abraham an example of faithful obedience. 

We can see in the series of prayers Abraham makes at the beginning of the play 
why God might pose that test, for Abraham's gratitude to God for all his blessings 
and in particular for Isaac, comes to focus at last in a petition that God will keep 
Isaac 'both nygth and day/ That neuer dessese nor noo fray/ Cume to my chyld in 
noo place' (23-25). It is precisely that feeling that one's children ought to be kept 
safe from the rhythms of change, as natural as such hopes may be, that the Doctor 
who draws out the moral significance of the Brome play speaks to. Asking 
rhetorically whether anyone in the audience would complain about or resist an 
'angell [who] commawndyd 30 W 30 wre chyld to slayn', he concludes that there are 
surely 'thre ore a fowr or moo’, and he turns to indict in particular 'women that 
wepe so sorowfully/ Whan that hyr chyldryn dey them froo,/ As nater woll, and 
kynd;/ Yt ys but folly', he explains 'to groche a 3 ens God or to greve 30W;/ For 3e 
schall neuer se hym myschevyd' (443-54). And thus, so it would seem, it ought to 
be folly for Abraham to expect that Isaac could be kept free from all 'dessese' and 
'fray'. As the Brome play constructs the sacrifice, then, God's command that 
Abraham kill Isaac just at the moment that Abraham is most filled with love for him 
simply stages mythologically a fact that life itself would inevitably bring him to 
confront: that Isaac, like everyone, lives inescapably on a knife's edge between 
security and peril; that is to say, that inescapably, in the natural course of things, 
Isaac's life can only be surrendered to the will of God. 

David Mills has suggested that the moral epilogue to the Brome play may owe 
something to Origen's application of the story of the sacrifice to parents, whom he 
urges to acquire patience when tragedy strikes their children by bringing in 
'Abraham as an example for [yourself] and set his magnanimity before [your] 
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eyes'. 11 Origen's reading of the story of the sacrifice may indeed have suggested 
more than the moral epilogue. There is what we might be tempted to call a pointed 
cruelty about the beginning of the Brome play quite unlike any of the others. 
Abraham's prayer that Isaac be kept safe is the ironic cue, theatrically and spiritually, 
for God to decide to test Abraham by ordering him to kill Isaac, and when Abraham, 
not knowing God's intention, prays that God will reveal to him 'what maner best' 
would most please him in sacrifice, that is the bitterly ironic cue for the angel to enter 
and announce that Isaac is to be the beast. It is just that quality of pointed cruelty in 
the story of the sacrifice in Genesis that catches Origen's attention. 'Behold to what 
an extent the test is heaped up', he says, having noted how Abraham's love for Isaac 
is deliberately teased to the surface of Abraham's mind by the use of 'dear and sweet 
appellations repeated frequently' so that, ’by awakening memories of love the 
paternal right hand might be slowed in slaying his son and the total warfare of flesh 
might fight against the faith of the soul’. Why is Abraham told to take Isaac to a 
mountaintop and kill him there? And why, if Isaac must be sacrificed in that spot, 
should God not have waited to order the sacrifice until they arrived? Origen's 
answer is so that 'while he is walking, while he is making the journey, throughout 
the whole trip he might be tom to pieces with his thoughts, that hence he might be 
tormented by the oppressing command, hence he might be tormented by the 
struggling true affection for his only son'. And why should the test have been made 
as painful and difficult as possible? So that Abraham will become a model in 
extremis of how men must clarify their fear of God to themselves. 'These things are 
written on account of you', Origen explained to his congregation, 'because you too 
indeed have believed in God, but unless you shall fulfill "the works of faith", 12 
unless you shall be obedient to all the commands, even the more difficult ones, 
unless you shall sacrifice and show that you place neither father not mother nor sons 
before God, you will not know that you fear God nor will it be said of you: "Now I 
know that you fear God'" (137-43, emphasis added). And that of course is what the 
angel declares when he breaks in on the sacrifice near the end of the Brome play: 
'Owre Lord thanke the an hundyrd sythe/ For the kepyng of hys commawment./ He 
knowyt J>i will and also thy harte,/ That thow dredyst hym above all thyng' (318- 
20 ). 

It was Abraham's test that St Augustine had in mind when he explained that 
'there is normally no other way for the human soul to attain self-knowledge than by 
giving an account of its powers, not to itself, but in deed and to some temptation 
which, as it were, plays the part of a prosecutor’. 13 If we read the Brome play in 
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light of Origen and Augustine, it becomes a play designed to clarify for Abraham, in 
St Basil's words, whether 'he loved God with his whole soul and his whole heart'. 
Clearly he thinks he does at the beginning of the play, even after he has been given 
the command, when he says 'I love my chyld as my lyffe,/ But 3 yt I love my God 
myche more'(81-82). But as the test is 'heaped up', chiefly, from the point of view 
of the audience, by the characterization of Isaac as a bright, sweet-natured child, 
Abraham comes very close to failing it - at least to the extent that a character in a 
known myth might be imagined to do something other than the myth demands. It is 
here that totalizing theories of the operation of medieval typology lead us astray by 
replacing Brome's particular Abraham with the idealized Abaham that theory 
requires. But recognizing this Abraham's near failure is important for the same 
reason that the difficulty of the test is important for Origen and the vigour of the 
prosecutor for Augustine, because what is at stake is the condition of Abraham's 
soul at the pivotal moment of the play, the moment Aristotle calls the anagnorisis. 
When Abraham realizes at line 304 that 'I may not fyndygth in my hart hym to kyll,' 
he seems to have learned two things he did not know before which together define 
his soul's confusion: how very deeply he loves Isaac, and how very closely his love 
for Isaac rivals his love for God - indeed at the moment the issue between them is in 
doubt, and with it more than can be easily named. 

But at that moment, in the eyes of the audience, Isaac is no longer simply 
Isaac. While not the most tactful of plays, Brome makes every effort quite early to 
build its typological references on a real foundation. So with deft complexity it 
treats Isaac as a realistic child as he and Abraham approach the sacrifice. As children 
do, he is quick to catch Abraham's mood. And sensing that something is wrong, he 
is quick to draw inferences from small hints, growing more and more fearful as 
Abraham evades his questions: 

my hart begynnyth to quake 

To se that scharpe sword in 30 wre hond. 

Wy bere 3 e 30 wre sword drawyn soo? 


Bere 3 e 30 wre sword draw for me? 


Dere fader, I prey 30W, hydygth not fro me, 
But sum of owr thowt J>at ye tell on. 

(147-67) 
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On that realistic foundation Brome builds the most extensive set of typological 
references of any of the plays on the sacrifice. 14 There is of course the familiar 
theatrical icon, Isaac bearing the wood on which he is to be sacrificed as they climb 
the mount, and there is the steady obedience to his father that The Miroure of Man's 
Salvacioune noted among the common traits of both Isaac and Christ. But there are 
also echoes of a series of moments in the Passion story that come together to create a 
peculiarly dramatic form of typological reference. The largest to my mind is the 
sequence in which Isaac first pleads for his life and then, learning that God has 
commanded the sacrifice, says, 'a^ens my Lordys wyll/1 wyll neuer groche, lowd 
nor styll' (190-91), which seems to recall the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane 
when Christ prays, 'Father . . . remove this cup from me; yet not what I will but 
what thou wilt' (Mark xiv 36). 15 We might hear that moment focused later when 
Isaac says, 'I am full sory thys day to dey J But 3 yt I kepe not my God to greve;/ Do 
on jowre lyst for me hardly J My fayer swete fader 1 3 effe 30W leve'(251-54). 

Martin Stevens has noted that what distinguishes Christ's Passion from its 
type is that the Passion is offered for the benefit of others. One of the curious 
features of Brome, shared partly with the Chester play of Abraham, 16 that suggests 
a certain reaching after that quality of the Passion, is Isaac's concern for others as he 
prepares for his own death, first to console Abraham - ' 3 e haue other chyldryn, on 
or too,/ The wyche 3 e schuld love wyll, by kynd’ (197-98) - and then to protect 
Sarah from knowledge of what has happened - 'good fader, tell 3 e my moder 
nothyng,/ Sey >at I am in another cuntre dwellyng' (205-06). A moment later 
Abraham attempts to bind Isaac so 'that thow schuldyst not let me, my chyld', and 
alone among all the Isaacs Brome's protests, 'Nay, iwysse, fader, I wyll not let 
30W' (246-47). So only Brome's Isaac is left unbound and thereby permitted to 
anticipate Christ’s liturgical gesture of voluntarily stretching out his limbs upon the 
altar in pure and perfect sacrifice. When Isaac's sweetness touches Abraham's 
heart, so that he asks Isaac to 'speke no more', Isaac's answer, echoing Christ's 
warning to his disciples at the Last Supper that 'yet a little while I am with you' 
(John 13.33), is 'dere fader, werefore?/ We schall speke togedyr her but a wylle' 
(226-27). And when Isaac believes that he is about to die, his 'last words' are 
Christ's: 'Lord, reseyve me into thy hand' (296). 

For even the dimmest member of the audience, then, when Abraham, stands 
over Isaac at the penultimate moment of the play, unable to bring himself either to 
strike or to withdraw, his love of Isaac and his fear of God in terrible balance, the 
issues of the play are extremely complex. The figure on the altar is Isaac, to be sure. 
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but with a concentrated power of assertion unique among the biblical plays, Brome 
has made the image of Christ approaching his own sacrifice almost equally vivid. 
The effect, I suggest, is the dramatic equivalent of what might be achieved if the 
paired images of Isaac and Christ found in the typological triptychs of the Bihlia 
Pauperum were superimposed one over the other. And the meaning of the play, I 
suggest, depends on that effect, on the image of Isaac overlaid with the image of 
Christ. For what frees Abraham to strike - that is, what comes between Abraham's 
cry, 'O Fader of Heuyn! what schall I doo?’ and his declaration 'I wyll no lenger let' 
- is Isaac's terrible plea that Abraham master his indecision and get it over with: 

A, mercy, fader, wy tery 3 e so. 

And let me ley thus longe on J>is heth? 

Now I wold to God \>e stroke were doo. 

Fader, I prey yow hartely, schorte me of my woo. 

And let me not loke thus after my degth. 

(306-10) 

If Aristotle is right that post hoc logic is most natural to narratives, it is clearly not 
obedience that moves Abraham at this terrible moment, it is the same loving concern 
for the welfare of his son that has animated him from the beginning of his play. It is 
his compassion for Isaac that tips the balance between Isaac and God and brings 
Abraham at last to act on that principle he had not grasped at the beginning of the 
play, that Isaac's life at its most dear, indeed because it is most dear, can only be 
surrendered to God's will. What Brome dramatizes, then, is a peculiarly Christian 
sequence in which law, embodied in the command that Abraham obeys 
unhesitatingly in Genesis, can be completed and fulfilled only by love. 'Think not 
that I have come to abolish the law and the prophets', Christ says in the Sermon on 
the Mount, 'I have not come to abolish them but to fulfil them' (Matthew v 17). As 
Isaac/Christ inspires Abraham to fulfill the law through love, Abraham raising his 
sword and the angel appearing suddenly to take it from him, what we in the audience 
see is that in the end love for others and obedience to God are one. On those linked 
imperatives 'hang all the law and the prophets' (Matthew xxii 40). And together 
they elicit grace, which here takes the form of God's reiterated promise that 'off yow 
schall cume frewte gret [won]/ And euer be in blisse withowt 3 ynd,/ For 3 e drede 
me as God alon' (398-400). 
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NOTES 


1 Quoted in Erich Auerbach, 'Figura', Scenes from the Drama of European Literature , trans. 
Ralph Manheim (New York, 1959), p. 39. Hugh of St Victor, quoting and enlarging on Gregory 
the Great, lays out the relationships among the literal, typological and tropological meanings: 'The 
foundation and principle of sacred learning, however, is history, from which like honey from the 
honeycomb, the truth of allegory is extracted. As you are about to build, therefore, "lay first the 
foundation of history; next, by pursuing the 'typical' meaning, build up a structure in your mind to 
be a fortress of faith. Last of all, however, through the loveliness of morality, paint the structure 
over as with the most beautiful of colours".’ The Didascalicon of Hugh of St Victor, trans. Jerome 
Taylor (New York and London, 1961), p. 138. 

2 I have used The York Plays, ed. Richard Beadle (London, 1982), lines 151-12. Hereafter I 
will give line numbers in my text. 

3 The reason, Rosemary Woolf suggests, is to make Isaac's willingness to die 'more 
dramatically convincing by recourse to [the familiar] character type ... of the innocent child who 
shows a virtuous simplicity in the face of hardship, physical pain and death'. Her examples are the 
boy in the Prioress's Tale and the children of Hugolino in the Monk's Tale. The English Mystery 
Plays (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1972), p. 149. 

4 Isaac is also thirty in the South English Legendary, but the principle medieval conduit for 
Josephus seems to have been Peter Comestor's Historia Scholastica. The tradition is sketched in 
Minnie Wells, The Age of Isaac at the Time of the Sacrifice', Modern Language Notes 54 (1939), 
579-82, cited in Woolf, p. 378. 

5 The Question of Typology and the Wakefield Mactatio Abel', Essays in Medieval Culture 
(Princeton, 1980), p. 221. 

6 Four Middle English Mystery Cycles (Princeton, 1987), p. 236. 

7 Rosemary Woolf, The English Mystery Plays, p. 147. For Brome I have used Non-Cycle 
Plays and Fragments, ed. Norman Davis, EETS ss 1 (London, 1970). 

8 John R. Elliot, Jr, 'The Sacrifice of Isaac as Comedy and Tragedy', Studies in Philology 66 
(1969), 36-59; rpt. in Medieval English Drama, ed. Jerome Taylor and Alan Nelson (Chicago, 
1972), pp. 157-76, 161. Cp. Donna Vinter, who in the course of arguing for a Brechtian 
conception of character in the Towneley 'Abraham' nevertheless has this to say about Abrahams in 
general: the playwrights 'never have him ask why God has commanded him to sacrifice Isaac, nor is 
his dilemma ever what choice he will make': Comparative Drama 14 (1980), 125. For Towneley I 
have used The Towneley Plays, ed. George England, EETS es 71 (London, 1897; rpt. 1966), lines 
219-21. 

® The Distinctions of the Towneley Abraham', Modern Language Quarterly 41 (1980), 315- 
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27. 

10 Homily 11 in Exegetic Homilies , trans. Sister Agnes Clare Way (Washington, D.C., 1963), 
pp. 175-76; Now the heart of Abraham was searched to see if he loved God with his whole soul and 
his whole heart, when he was commanded to offer Isaac as a holocaust, in order that he might show 
that he did not love his son above God'. 

11 Mills has in mind Homily VIII on the Book of Genesis: 'The Doctor's Epilogue to the 
Brome Abraham and Isaac: A Possible Analogue', Leeds Studies in English 11 (1980), 105-10. In 
that homily Origen is a good deal less smug than the Brome Doctor, reminding his congregation 
that they are not required to bear all of Abraham's trials: 'And indeed this greatness of soul is not 
required of you, that you yourself slay your only son. All these services are not asked of you. Be 
constant in purpose, at least, and mind. Offer your son to God joyful and immovable in faith. Be 
the priest for your son's life. It is not fitting that the priest who offers to God weep’: Homilies on 
Genesis and Exodus , trans. Ronald E. Heine, The Fathers of the Church , 71 (Washington. D.C., 
1982), p. 142. 

12 The reference is to 2 Thessalonians ill. Encouraging the church at Thessalonica to resist 
oppression, Paul prays that they may 'fulfill every good resolve and work of faith by [God's] 
power'. 

13 The City of God, trans. Gerald Walsh and Grace Monahan, The Fathers of the Church , 7 
(Washington, D.C., 1952), p. 544. 

14 They were surveyed first by Rosemary Woolf, 'The Effect of Typology on the English 
Medieval Plays of Abraham and Isaac’, Speculum 32 (1957), 805-25. 

15 This sequence is, I think, a telling counter example to Peter Travis's observation that 'in 
drama the form best suited to typological demonstration is normally an emblematic vignette or a 
tableau vivant momentarily frozen within the ongoing mimetic action': Dramatic Design in the 
Chester Cycle (Chicago and London, 1982), p. 81. 

16 One example in the Chester play is Isaac's desire to take off his clothes so that they don't get 
bloody (11. 401-04). It seems clear that what is desired is a theatrical foreshadowing of Christ 
stripped by the torturers but all the critical charity I can muster doesn't keep me from feeling that 
Chester is simply bathetic at this moment 
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Two English rhyme-royal stanzas of unusual quality are preserved on the final fly¬ 
leaves of a book of hours now in the Brotherton Collection of Leeds University 
Library. They are self-contained poems, each being translated from or based on 
acccompanying Latin. The stanzas were printed in the 1860s, following the 
exhibition of the book at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in London, 1 but 
they have remained unknown to modem scholars. They are recorded neither in the 
Index of Middle English Verse nor in the Index of English Verse in Manuscript, 
1501-1558? 

The book of hours in question, Brotherton Collection MS 17, was probably 
written in the Netherlands, for the English market, towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. 3 Its most striking feature now is its sadly wrecked appearance: it is broken- 
backed (an attempted repair to the original binding having also failed) and 
extensively mutilated. Of a likely total of 118 leaves only ninety-one remain, fifteen 
of the missing twenty-seven having probably been cut out in post-medieval times for 
the sake of their illuminations. 4 The leaves bearing the beginning of Matins (Cl), 
Lauds (C6), Prime (D6), Terce (D8), Sext (E2), Nones (E4), Vespers (E6), Salve 
Regina (F2), the Penitential Psalms (HI), the Office for the Dead (15), and the 
Psalter of St Jerome (N2), which are amongst those now absent, may possibly have 
had illuminated miniatures. 

Compline, however, is dignified on f. 27r (E8) only by a large illuminated 
initial and full border (the highest level of decoration now surviving in the 
manuscript, used also for the Commendation of Souls on f. 65r and the Psalms of 
the Passion on f. 74r), so the original presence of miniatures is not at all certain. 5 
And despite the many extant smaller illuminated initials, the standard of production 
applied to the book was not of the highest. The text was initially written by two 
scribes, one broadly responsible for quires C-D (ff. 10r-21v), the other - the main 
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hand - for the Calendar (quire A, ff. 1-6) and quires E-N (ff. 23r-83v). 6 A third 
scribe subsequently wrote (on to similarly ruled leaves) the inserted quires B and O 
(ff. 7-9, 84-87, both containing prayers), and made various short additions to the 
main Hours of the Virgin (including the leaf inserted after D7, now f. 22). The 
decoration, stretching from f. lr to f. 84r, seems to have been carried out by a single 
hand, which confers some unity and dignity on the book, but it is clear that MS 17 
would have presented an untidy and unfinished appearance even before suffering 
depredation. The presence of frequent blank ruled pages at the ends of the different 
Hours (only partially filled by the third scribe's additions) betrays a lack of careful 
planning, and the parchment is not of good quality. 

The Hours of the Virgin and the original form of the Calendar follow the Use 
of Sarum, but many later additions to the Calendar (for example the red-letter days 
of SS John of Beverley and Wilfrid) point to the book's eventual use within the 
diocese of York. This is confirmed by the presence in the Calendar of numerous 
obits of members of the Clifton family, of Clifton near Nottingham, ranging in date 
from 1313 to 1491. All apart from the last are in the same hand, and they were 
probably inserted retrospectively by a member of the family in the 1480s. 7 

Other fifteenth-century additions, in various hands, include Latin prayers and 
other short Latin pieces transcribed on to ff. 88r-90r, 91r-v at the end of the book. 
It is here, on ff. 90r and 91r, that the two English stanzas occur, written in a 
distinctive late-medieval hand not found elsewhere. The text, together with that of 
the accompanying Latin, is as follows: 8 

(1) f. 9 Or 

[D]omine si vis me condempnare secundum iusticiam tuam magnam . apello ad tuam 
misericordiam que maior est. nam reatus mee conciencie suspectam habet curiam tue 
iusticie. 


O blessed lord though thorugh thy ryghtwesnes 
Thow be dysposed to dampne me feynt & freyle 
To thy mercy wych ys much more dowtlesse 
For my releffe I instantly appele 
And wyth thy court of ryght I wyl not dele 
For my seke saule whos synnez been detecte 
Haveth vtterly thy ryghtwes cowrt suspecte 
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(2) f. 9It 

Puluere perturbans turbatus marmore scribit 

Whoo lyst to trowbull he mey surely trust 
Thoff he hys wrongez & all hys werkez amisse 
Writez easely in soft and sarced dust 
He wrytez not soo j>at hurt and trowbuld ys 
Bot wyth a chesell that hard steled ys 
Impryntez them full depe in marbull ston 
And hatefull harme ys not forgett anon 

'O blessed lord' is a sinner's appeal to God to dispense mercy, not justice. It 
is a relatively close translation of the Latin, which may be rendered: 'Lord, if you 
have a mind to damn me, in accordance with your great justice, I appeal to your 
mercy, which is greater; for the guilty state of my conscience regards the court of 
your justice with suspicion'. 'Whoo lyst to trowbull', a secular poem, is different in 
being an expansion of a chiastic Latin epigram (broadly, 'He who causes trouble 
writes in dust, he who suffers it, in marble'). 9 

The poems have in common a marked technical facility, and an element of 
protest. They use the tight ababbcc structure of their rhyme-royal stanza form to 
make statements that take them beyond their originals. In each case the last line is a 
strongly-felt climax to a fluent argument. 

'O blessed lord' opens like a conventional prayer, quietly following the syntax 
of its source. Line 2 provides the first example of the effectively limited alliteration 
that is another shared feature of the poems; feynt & frele is the first real elaboration 
of the bare Latin. It is in line 4 that the urgency of the situation first becomes 
apparent: the appeal is not only for releffe - as if from a present crisis - but is 
'instant'. It is a pressing demand, springing from this sinner's belief in his right to 
appeal against God's righteousness. 10 

From line 5, the structural turn of the poem - a line not represented in the Latin 
- the writer becomes ever more definite. Picking up in advance his source's final 
curiam tue iusticie, he asserts that he will not deal with it. He will ignore the court 
because his seke saule - in need of healing, not punishment, and whose sins have 
only too easily been found out - utterly mistrusts it. The poet has reached this 
conclusion in a single continuous sentence, like the Latin, but has moved much 
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further emotionally. His last line follows his source closely in that Haveth . . . 
suspecte - 'regards with suspicion' - copies exactly the grammatical construction of 
suspectam habet ... (it is not, as at first sight, a perfect tense), 11 but it carries quite 
different force as a result of vtterly. The case is no longer one of suspicion, but of 
thoroughgoing distrust. The sinner is certain he will not get a fair deal there. 12 What 
began as a cry for help ends as defiance of divine justice. 

'Whoo lyst to trowbull' is in contrast a bitter reflection on the psychological 
reality of this world, in which the poet expands on and intensifies his Latin original 
to an even greater extent. In so doing he preserves the proverb's metaphor. The 
trouble-maker (says the poet) knows that he writes down his wrong-doings in no 
more than dust, i.e. that their record will be scattered or blown away, and thus 
erased from his memory and conscience; whereas his victim writes his sufferings in 
marble, using a steel-hard chisel to make deep and lasting incisions. This reading - 
which is no more than what is required by Puluere perturbans turbatus marmore 
scribit - demands in 1. 2 the straightforward emendation to [That] of the copyist's 
Thoff (which if left unemended conveys no sense). The text consequently becomes: 

Whoo lyst to trowbull he mey surely trust 
[That] he hys wrongez & all hys werkez amisse 
Writez easely in soft and sarced dust 
He wrytez not soo hat hurt and trowbuld ys 
Bot wyth a chesell that hard steled ys 
Impryntez them full depe in marbull ston 
And hatefull harme ys not forgett anon 

There is here, as in 'O blessed lord', a confident flow of argument backed up by 
understated (but appropriate) alliteration and assonance: t's in the definite statement 
of 1. 1, s's in the more languid 1. 3 where easely combines effectively with soft and 
sarced 'sifted'. 13 The poem is formed from two sentences, the structural turn 
coming this time as early as 1. 4, which breaks the unity of the initial quatrain. Lines 
4-6 on the victim parallel 11. 1-3 on the perpetrator, with the main active verb 
(Writez, Impryntez) delayed in each case until the first word of the third line. With 
the poem approaching its climax it is appropriate that the second set of three lines 
move the quicker, helped by the bb rhyme of 11. 4-5 (though the repetition of past 
participle adjective + ys may be regarded as a stylistic blemish). But the real force of 
the poem resides, even more than in 'O blessed lord', in 1. 7, in which the poet 
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breaks out of his Latin-derived metaphor. Earlier he did not find it necessary to 
explicate Writez easely in soft and sarced dust , but now he asserts, memorably, the 
message that hatefull harme ys not forgett anon, reintroducing alliteration (and the 
clipped assonance of not forgett) just when needed. 

There can be little doubt that the same person composed both of the English 
poems preserved in MS 17. The use of a Latin starting-point, the exploiting of the 
rhyme-royal stanza's structural potential, the fluent yet concise expression, the 
intelligent vocabulary, the independence of thought, the sense of personal suffering 
- all these suggest the same mind and hand. 

The poems are written into the manuscript in an angular and sophisticated 
(though not quite consistent) Bastard Secretary hand, apparently of the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. Assuming their transcription was 
more or less contemporary with their composition, their style and tone suggest a 
later rather than an earlier date. 14 The poet seems to have moved past medieval 
habits of thinking and writing to a sparer and more individualistic mode of 
expression; away from the wordiness and aureation still characteristic of Skelton's 
rhyme-royal stanzas to something closer to the simple directness of Sir Thomas 
More: 


Whoso delyteth to proven and assay, 

Of waveryng fortune the uncertayne lot, 

If that the aunswere please you not alway, 

Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you not, 

Fortune to trust, and eke full well ye wot, 

I have of her no brydle in my fist. 

She renneth loose, and tumeth where she lyst. 

This, the first stanza of 'Thomas More to them that seke fortune', 15 builds to its 
assertive conclusion in a way not dissimilar to 'O blessed lord' and 'Whoo lyst to 
trowbull'. One might even compare a greater poem. Sir Thomas Wyatt's 'In court 
to serue', which (like the former) reaches its final paradox by means of a single 
fluent sentence: 16 

In court to serue decked with freshe aray, 

Of sugred meates felyng the swete repast, 

The life in bankets, and sundry kindes of play 
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Amid the presse of lordly lokes to waste 
Hath with it ioynde oft times such bitter taste, 

That who so ioyes such kinde of life to holde, 

In prison ioyes, fettred with cheines of gold. 

The 'whoso' or 'whoso list' formula, here delayed until the penultimate line, is 
characteristic of sixteenth-century reflective poems (cf. Wyatt's own 'Who list his 
wealth and ease retain', 'Whoso list to hunt', 'Stand who so list'). 'Whoo lyst to 
trowbull' and its companion piece in Brotherton Collection MS 17 are preserved for 
us in a medieval book of hours, but their author - and transcriber - belong to the age 
of humanism. 
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NOTES 


1 See Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd series, 4 (1867-70), 113-14, reporting a 
meeting held on 30 April 1868. 

2 Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 
1943), with Supplement, by Rossell Hope Robbins and J. L. Cutler (Lexington, 1965); William 
A. Ringler, Jr., Bibliography and Index of English Verse in Manuscript, 1501-1558, prepared and 
completed by Michael Rudick and Susan J. Ringler (London and New York, 1992). The poems are 
similarly absent from William A. Ringler, Jr., Bibliography and Index of English Verse Printed 
1476-1558 (London and New York, 1988). 

3 This is the opinion of Christie's catalogue of 2 December 1987, where the manuscript is Lot 
32 (the Brotherton Collection purchased it from this catalogue). A date before 1389 is perhaps 
suggested by a rubric on ff. 39v-40r which speaks of an indulgence granted by Pope Boniface at the 
request of King Philip of France. This must refer to Boniface VIII (1294-1303) and Philip IV 
(1285-1314), and may possibly indicate a date of writing anterior to Boniface IX (1389-1404). 

4 The collation is complicated further by the presence of frequent non-structural protective 
stubs both around and within gatherings, but it now appears to be: A 6 (ff. 1-6); B 4 lacks 1 (ff. 7-9); 
C 8 lacks 1, 6 (ff. 10-15); D 8+1 lacks 6, 8, one added after 7 (ff. 16-22); E 8 lacks 2,4, 6 (ff. 23-27); 
F 8 lacks 1, 2 (ff. 28-33); G 8 , 1 seemingly an original stub (ff. 34-40); H 8 lacks 1, 4 (ff. 41-46); I 8 
lacks 5 (ff. 47-53); K-M 8 (ff. 54-77); N 8 lacks 1, 2 (ff. 78-83); O 4 (ff. 84-87); P 8 lacking (i.e. 
wholly cut out); Q 8? lacks 4, 5, 7, 8 (ff. 88-91). It is probable that P and Q4, 5, 7, 8 were removed 
as unnecessary at an early stage of the book's history. No medieval quire signatures are visible. 

5 The report in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries (see n. 1 above) is somewhat 
ambiguous about the manuscript's physical state in 1868. It records both that 'some of the pages 
and most of the initial letters were illuminated', and that 'the book has been mutilated, some of its 
pages having been cut out'. 

6 The main scribe in fact takes over on f. 21v, in mid-line. 

7 All fifteen obits are printed in the report of the manuscript in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries. One of them is for William Bothe (Booth), Archbishop of York (d. 1464), whose 
sister Alice married Robert Clifton. 

8 In each case the Latin is written in a textura script, but probably by the same person as wrote 
out the English verses. On f. 90r the Latin and English follow continuously on a preceding Latin 
text. On f. 91r the Latin heads the page, and the English poem is spaced off from both it and a 
following Latin item. 

9 The proverb is listed as no. 22886 in Hans Walther, ed., Proverbia sententiaeque Latinitatis 
Medii Aevi: Lateinische Sprichworter und Sentenzen des Mittelalters, 6 vols (Gottingen, 1963-69), 
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in the form 'Pulvere, qui ledit, sed lesus marmore scribit'. 

10 See Middle English Dictionary, instantli adv., 'with insistence, urgently, ardently, fervently’. 

11 See Middle English Dictionary, suspect adj., la (b) haven suspect (a variant of holder 
suspect), 'mistrust, regard as unreliable', and particularly the quotation a!500 (71421) Let. Marg. 
Anjou,. . ffor other juges in this matere he hath utterly suspecte'. 

12 The final line may well include a deliberately ironical play on two contrasting meanings of 
’righteous', namely the actual (from the sinner's point of view) ’conforming to divine law’, and the 
ideal 'impartial, fair-minded'. 

13 See Middle English Dictionary, sarcen v., 'to sift through a sieve’. The word is wrongly 
transcribed as ’sacred’ in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. 

14 In itself the poems' vocabulary does not seem to assist with dating, though it may be noted 
that in the Middle English Dictionary the use of sarced is illustrated exclusively by quotations from 
recipes. Several of the linguistic forms, for example saule, Thojf and the -ez verbal and substantive 
endings, indicate the Northern or North Midland area of England, but these (as with the erroneous 
Thoff, and cf. though in 'O blessed lord', 1. 1) could be features of the copyist's language. 

15 I quote from The English Works of Sir Thomas More, ed. W. E. Campbell, 7 vols (London 
and New York, 1931), I 343. 'Thomas More to them that seke fortune' is one part of 'Certain 
metres written by Master Thomas More in his youth for "The Book of Fortune"’, dated c. 1505. 
For More’s verse, see Sister Mary Edith Willow, An Anlaysis of the English Poems of St Thomas 
More (Nieuwkoop, 1974). 

16 Quoted from Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, ed. Kenneth Muir and Patricia 
Thomson (Liverpool, 1969), pp. 252-53. 
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Margaret Laing, Catalogue of Sources for a Linguistic Atlas of Early Medieval 
English. D. S. Brewer, Cambridge, 1993, pp. x + 186. £29.50. 

Margaret Laing's new Catalogue is an invaluable addition to the available 
bibliographical guides to writings in Middle English. It comprises a list of all extant 
manuscripts known to contain English transcribed in the period c. 1150-1300, 
together with a few early fourteenth-century manuscripts of special linguistic 
interest. In each case the information provided is succinctly codified into up to eight 
categories, namely (1) the Manuscript reference, (2) Date of writing, (3) Contents, 
(4) Bibliographical references, e.g. to editions, (5) Cross-references to other 
manuscripts and versions, (6) Extralinguistic associations with people and places, 
(7) Number of scribal hands, and (8) Likely area of origin of the written English. 
The catalogue itself is supported by five indexes, namely of the titles or authors of 
the Old English, Middle English, Latin and French works to which reference is 
made, and of the incipits of the Middle English works. 

The Introduction explains the scope of the Catalogue in detail. The writings 
that qualify for inclusion fall into two linguistic types - copies of Old English works 
and new Middle English compositions - and three broad text types: documents (i.e. 
legal and administrative writings), literary texts, and glosses. (In the body of the 
book the types occurring in each manuscript are shown by means of symbols.) Dr 
Laing also takes the opportunity to indicate how the groundwork for the Linguistic 
Atlas of Early Medieval English, to which the present Catalogue is an explicit 
prolegomenon, differs methodologically from that which preceded the now- 
established Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English. In short, computer 
programs that can analyse complete texts have taken the place of the latter's famous 
but necessarily selective questionnaires, and it is not possible for the new project to 
be built around a matrix of precisely located documents since those that survive are 
commonly compromised by being no more than cartulary copies of Old English 
charters. It is worth noting here that Dr Laing discusses the methodological 
problems in greater detail in her 'Anchor Texts and Literary Manuscripts in Early 
Middle English', contributed to Felicity Riddy, ed., Regionalism in Late Medieval 
Manuscripts and Texts (Cambridge, 1991), and see also the essays by Laing and 
Jeremy Smith in Matti Rissanen et al, ed., History of Englishes (Berlin and New 
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York, 1992). 

Modestly, Dr Laing does not say how many manuscripts her Catalogue 
contains, but the number is more than 500, of which almost 250 contain literary 
texts, about 190, documents, and almost 95, glosses (some twenty manuscripts 
contain texts of more than one type). It is salutary for a literary reviewer to be made 
aware of the number of manuscripts containing non-literary material (small in extent 
though this often is), and fascinating, too, to observe the relative frequency with 
which obscure minor texts recur (e.g. the rhyming charter of King Athelstan, and 
the last words of St Edmund). The mixture of the familiar and the little-known is a 
particular pleasure of reading the Catalogue: thus alongside the contents of Harley 
2253 and Trinity College Cambridge 323, which she valuably lays out in summary 
form. Dr Laing provides up-to-date information about the scraps of songs and lyrics 
that she and others have recently unearthed from their Latin surroundings. 

With so much detail the occasional misprint is not perhaps surprising (e.g. on 
pp. 45 and 47 read CUL Add 6006 instead of 6606), and at different times the 
indexing (St Edmund again), cross-referencing (manuscripts of Cursor Mundi), and 
method of citation (the unexplained 'E. W. B. Nicholson' on p. 131) all break down 
in minor ways. Cursor Mundi is one of those major works of which only certain 
manuscripts are deemed to qualify, chronologically, for the present Catalogue , and 
some readers will wonder why the Gottingen manuscript gets in but not Cotton 
Vespasian A. iii, both being apparently of the earlier fourteenth century. The choice 
of South English Legendary manuscripts will similarly not be to everyone's 
satisfaction, and Dr Laing, indeed, shows herself not quite in command of SEL 
scholarship. Bodleian Library, Ashmole 43 was certainly not all edited by Carl 
Horstmann, as she implies, and nor does the whole corpus of SEL material in 
Bodleian, Laud Misc. 108 appear in his Early South-English Legendary. In both 
these cases the mistakes relate to printings of SEL poems on the life of Christ, of 
which the one partially preserved in Laud Misc. 108 is now more normally referred 
to as the Ministry and Passion of Christ. 

One definite omission from the Catalogue is Lambeth Palace 120, which 
contains on f. iv r English, French and Latin proverbs in a hand of the later thirteenth 
century; but Dr Laing may be excused as the manuscript is not generally known to 
Middle English scholars, and the date of the English lines is not clearly brought out 
in M. R. James's catalogue. Any such omission can be put right in a second 
edition, and there surely will be a second edition of this book if only because so few 
of the entries yet include a geographical placing on the basis of their language. 
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Much has been done, but not more than a quarter of the manuscripts have a category 
(8) at all, and in some of these cases the wording is best described as non-committal 
(e.g. for Bodleian Library, Eng. hist. a. 2, no. II b, 'Language contains some 
interesting forms'). Many others, admittedly, have a potentially valuable local 
association recorded under (6), but, as Dr Laing acknowledges, a large number of 
those with such associations - the documents - are likely to be of small use for 
dialectal purposes as they are predominantly copies of Old English material; and it is 
a feature of these copies that their scribes are far more likely to preserve (or attempt 
to preserve) the language of their exemplars than scribes transmitting newly-written 
Middle English (though even here there appears to have been far more literatim 
copying than in the later Middle English period). 

Professor Angus McIntosh, in his Preface to Dr Laing's book, makes much of 
its relevance 'to all those for whom information about the language, and derivable 
from the language, is highly important', and the blurb on the half-title goes further in 
claiming its usefulness for, among others, demographers and historical geographers. 
It is not in fact easy to derive linguistic or 'spatial' information from the present form 
of the Catalogue, for the reasons given and because there is no linguistic or 
geographical index. Though its potential as a starting-point for research into 
language is huge, the volume is of most immediate use to the bibliographer, 
codicologist, and literary historian. But whoever its users, this Catalogue 
immediately takes its place as one of those indispensable works of reference. 
Margaret Laing has organised a difficult, disparate body of material with great 
efficiency, and we are in her debt. 
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